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S-M-I-L-E 

(An Opening Recitation for a Child or 

Adult.) 

Good evening, Mrs. Audience, 

An4 Mr. Audience, too; 
I hope you're glad to see me. 

And will like me 'fore I'm through, 
I'm here to bid you welcome, 

I'm sure I like your style; 
We'll soon become right friendly 

If you will only smile. 

I'll try to entertain you 

With monologue and rhyme — 
But if you won't assist me 

We'U have a dreadful time. 
The world is full of worry. 

Let's forget it for a while. 
And take a trip to Funland — 

So stretch your mouth and smile. 

Some speakers talk of trouble, 

Of pessimistic creeds, 
But just an S-M-I-L-E (spell) 

Is all the old world needs. 
Be gay, enthusiastic. 

And cheerful all the while. 
Forget your gloom and worries, 

And smile, smile, smile! 
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And now the ice is broken, 

We're friends, that's how it stands, 

And if you feel as I do, 

You'll tell me with your hands, 

{Pantomime applause.) 

With song and jest and story, 

I shall an hour beguile; 
I'll do my best to please you. 

If you'll smile, smile, smile I 
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A BLACK BLUE-GRASS WIDOW 

{The selection is in three parts. The 
first part, ''Aunt Dicey Contemplates 
Matrimony f* introduces our heroine, a 
stout, middle-aged Kentucky house-mam- 
my. The second part, ''Here Comes the 
Bride f' is supposed to take place about 
two months after the first part. And the 
third part explains itself.) 

My lawsy lands, ef it ain't Miss Johnny 
Bell. Hope you-all is well, Miss Johnny. 
How's your maw? {Pause.) Is she? I 
shore gwine come ovah one of these days 
an' see you-all. 

Say you saw me down at d' Pos' Office 
last night? Yas'm, I reckon you did. I'z 
with old Uncle Amos Peters. Um-um! 
{Sound made with closed lips signifying 
absent. ) Dat old fence-lizard shore is got 
persuasive ways, he shore is. 

Yas'm, ma husban' only been daid two 
months, dat's a fac'. I'z in ma second 
moumin' now. First month black, an' 
second month light complected colors. 

Yas'm, Miss Johnny, 'course I 'lowed 
Uncle Amos Peters to 'scort me down to 
d' Pos' Office. You see, it's jes' dis-away. 
Ma husban' only done daid two months^ 
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dat's d' truth. But he cert'ny jes* as daid 
as he ever gxvine to be, ain't he ? And old 
Uncle Amos Peters shore is got persuasive 
manners, Miss Johnny Bell, he shore is. 

Git married agin ? Me! {Pause.) It's 
a powerful lonesome business, dis yere 
bein' a widow woman, powerful lonesome. 
Tell you what de f ac's ob de ease is, honey, 
you — ner me — ner nobody else eber kin 
tell what a pore lonesome widow woman 
gwine to do. 

Been married twicet already? Twicet! 
No'm, I ain't. You cert'n'y am mistaken. 
Miss Johnny Bell. {Pause j then laugh.) 
Twicet? I'z been married four times. 
Yas'm, honey, four times. Why, it's des 
got to be a second-nature with me now. 

You say Uncle Amos Peters is old? 
Yas'm, dat shore is d' truth. But dat man 
cert'n'y is got persuasive manners. Jes' 
las' night what you reckon he done did? 
Bought me two packages goober-peas, an' 
a fifteen-cent dish choc'late flabored ice- 
cream. Dat man might be old. Miss 
Johnny Bell, but he cert'n'y does know 
how to soothe d' feelings ob a lonesome 
widow; he shore do. 

Yas'm, dat's d' truth, maybe I will be a 
bricJe afore long. 'Twouldn't surprise me 
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none a-tall. Dis yere world am full er 
trials an' tribberlations for a woman with- 
out no man to protect her from d' slams 
an' miseries ob life. And den 'nother 
thing! Old Uncle Amos got sich a nice 
light complexion. Ma other husbands, 
dey all coal-black liken me, 'cept Hank. 
Hank was gingah brown, an' monstrous 
proud ob it. But Uncle Amos, lawsy 
lands, Amos he jes' naturally belongs to 
d' fair sex, 'count'n him bein' so cream- 
colored. Yas'm, dat man is de pick ob de 
unplucked colored aristocracy in d' whole 
county. 

Church weddin'? Is I? Is I! I shore 
is. I'z had a church weddin' four times 
now, an' I'z gittin' too old to change ma 
ideas. Gwine to buy me one of dese yere 
long peek-a-boo, tight-fittin', show-me-off 
weddin' gyarmints, wif a long trail, an' a 
skeeter-bar veil to hide ma blush. An' I 
alius wears a crown on ma head, made outa 
tin-foil trimmed wif orange blossoms. 
Yas'm, dat's how I gwine to look. 

Has he done perposed? No'm, he ain' 
perposed yit; but he better make haste, 
kase ef he don't I gwine ter do dat per- 
posin' ma own self. I ain't got no time 
f o' triflin' an' I shore ain' gwine permit it, 
neither. 
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I looked over d' ground carefully, Miss 
Johnny Bell, an' at las' I decided on 
Amos. You see he got d' mos' money. 
An' dat's what it takes nowdays, honey, 
wif d' high cost o' libin' jes touchin' de 
skies. (Cross to entrance while talking.) 
Gettin' along on lub an' cheese an' kisses 
is all right to talk about, Miss Johnny, an' 
it's all right to read about, but it takes 
money to buy pork-chops, honey; yas'm, 
it shore do. (Eant.) 

PART II. 

(Speaks before she enters, after a slight 
pause. ) You darkies, stand outa ma way, 
an' don' interrupt d' percession. Spread 
out ma trail an' gib me room, gimme 
rooml (Enters slowly, looking at train, 
poses, then twirls slowly around and poses 
again. ) 

How does you-all like de defect? Ain't 
dat some Crusoe? Crusoe? You dunno 
what is a Crusoe? My, my, I'm surprised 
at yo'. Miss Johnny, I shore am. A 
lady's Crusoe is her weddin' fixin's, like 
dis yere white trail, an' skeeter bar veil, 
an' orange blossom crown I'z wearin'. 
Hones', honey, I feels like de Queen ob 
Sheba. 

I'z been sick in d' baid all mawnin', but 
all evenin' I'z been trailin' 'round wif a 
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sheet tied to me, so as I kin git de hang 
ob dis yere trail. I'd shore be mortified 
to death if it 'ud git tangled up with ma 
feet, when I turn 'round to march down 
d' aisle. {Walk languidly to left.) 

Tell me, when I walk dat-away, does 
I still maintain all ma jurisprudence? I 
cert'n'y wants to be dignified. I shore feel 
mighty salubrious wif all dese yere wed- 
din' fixins. Old Uncle Amos Peters gwine 
to be mighty proud when he sees dis matri- 
monial bouquet come a floatin' up d' aisle. 
Yas, indeed, honey, mighty proud. {Back 
to center.) 

Will I be frightened ? Who, me? Miss 
Johnny Bell, dis yere makes ma fifth pre- 
meditated plunge into d' sea ob matri- 
mony. Frightened? Lawd, no! All dat 
I'm frightened about is dat I'm fright- 
ened dat I'm gwine to look too much un- 
frightened. Dey all knows dat I'z done 
been married several times before, and it 
shore is gwine to be hard work for me to 
look coy an' unsuspectin'. 

Course dey all '11 see me. Dat's how 
come I wants to look so gorgeous. De 
bride am always de chief centipede ob at- 
traction, an' when I gently murmurs "I 
will," I want every eye in dat chiu'ch fix' 
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right on me. Uncle Amos Peters cert'n'y 
is proud ob me. Dat man jes' simply 
analyzes me, Miss Johnny Bell. 

Lenrnie see now, is I got all ma fixin's. 
Dere's ma fan, an' ma bouquet, an* ma 
weddin' license! Yas'm, I z takin' charge 
ob d' weddin' license. I bought it maself , 
an' paid for it maself, so course I'z gwine 
take charge ob it. Uncle Amos come down 
yere dis mawnin' wantin' me to lend him 
six bits to pay for d' license. But I jes' 
naturally knowed dat if I ever gib dat 
cream-colored coon six bits, I'd neber lay 
eyes on dat magnolia-tinted face no more. 
Course I ain't gwine trust dat license to 
Amos. He might change his mind and 
marry somebody else, an' me out six bits 
for dey-all's license. I know dese yere 
men, honey; yas'm, I shore do. 

Jes' one little thing dat's troublin' me. 
I'z afraid I don't look coy enough. 
{Pose.) How's dat? What you say. 
Miss Johnny Bell? I orter assume a 
startled look? No'm, no'm, I don't want 
to be startled. Dat nigga Amos might 
startle something his own self, an' startle 
runnin' outa d' church. He's d' timidest 
man I ever did marry. 

D' jitney's at d' door, is it? Some ob 
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you niggas jes' go out dere an' tell 'em 
dat's I'z comin' jes' as soon as I puts a 
little powdah on ma face. I pfot sich a 
high color tonight. Always do hab a high 
color whin I gits married. I'm all ready. 
Git outa ma way, an' open d' door. Stand 
back an' gib ma train room to trail. Now, 
Pink, you go out dere an' denounce me to 
d' jitney man. Say in a loud voice, "Here 
Comes d' Bride 1" {Struts out.) 

PAET III. 

{After a pause, groan outside, then 
stagger in and fall heavily in a chair. ) Oh, 
dis am d' last straw! Thank d' Lawd, 
I'z home at last. Now I kin hide de mor- 
tification and d' misery ob a broken heart 
in d' hollow ob ma hand. Oh, d' super- 
cilious deceitfulness ob dat low-down, 
cream-colored chicken grabber! Oh, woe 
is me, woe is me ! Ma haid am bowed down 
in sorrow to d' dust an' ashes. 

An' me, a highly 'spectable widow, four 
times removed. Spent six bits for dis 
yere weddin' license, an' ober 'leven dol- 
lars for dis yere weddin' Crusoe. An' dat 
no-count Amos Peters neber show his 
cream-colored face at d' church a-tall! 

Took d' six o'clock train fo' Memphis, 
an' made me d' laffin'-stock ob de whole 
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conflagration. I'll bet if I evah lays ma 
hands on dat man, his cream-colored coun- 
tenance am shore gwine need some court- 
plaster, Fo' d' first time in all d' history 
ob ma nuptialities, I'z been deserted at d' 
altar. Ober 'leben dollars spent, an' not 
eben one cream-colored kiss! 

I can hab dis yere dress made ovah fo' 
dancin' school, but what am I eber gwine 
ter do wif you, ole marriage license ? You 
cost me six bits an' de ink ain't hardly 
done dried up on your face. (Pause.) I 
wonder could I use it on somebody else. 

I cert'n'y does hate to squander dat six 
bits. Lenune see — dere's Deacon Dibber. 
Mighty likely lookin' man, too. Gk>t seben 
children, but dat ain't no drawback. He's 
cream-colored, too. No, suh — nOj suht I 
ain't eber gwine ter look at a cream-col- 
ored coon, no mo'. 

Dere's Sassafrass Rigger. Sass is allers 
makin' eyes at me. But I ain't neber had 
d' ingenuity to encourage him. Got a good 
job, too. Bring him in six doUahs an' fo' 
bits ever week. An' he's clean plum crazy 
in d' haid about me, too. He shore is. 

I gwine wander down to d' Moving Pic- 
ture Palace dis ebenin' whar he works. 
I gwine show old Amos Peters dat he ain't 
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de only man dat's libin' in Kentucky. Ain' 
no man kin make a grabeyard outa ma 
heart, to bury his deeeitfubiess in. 

Come on, old marriage license, maybe 
I'm gwine ter find work f o' you to do yet. 
Dis yere bein' a black blue-grass widder*s 
a mighty lonesome business, it shore is. 

I'z got d' wedding Crusoe, an' d' license, 
an' d' weddin' suppah all cooked, now I'm 
gwine out an' find a bridegroom! (Eant) 
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WHEN I'M ALL DRESSED UP 

{A Little GirVs Lament.) 

On Saturdays and holidays 

When I go out to play 
I wear a blue-check apron 

And a gingham dress of gray. 
The dirt don't show and I can do 

Des' almost as I please, 
Except to wade in Wilson Creek 

And climb up hick'ry trees. 

I always has the bestest fim 

With all the girls and boys, 
Play race-horse in the alley, 

An' des' make lots of noise. 
On Saturday I go to play 

With Sallie and the pup — 
But Sunday I can't play a-tall, 

I'm all dressed up. 

I go to school 'most every day. 

My dad says I look sweet. 
And teacher says she's glad to see 

One child who's always neat. 
In winter I wear woolens, 

And in simmier I wear white — 
I wear my hair in braids all day, 

I take it down at night. 
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But anyhow on school days I 

Can skip and jump and run. 
And play golf with my daddy, 

My, that's the mostest fun I 
He says that maybe some day 

I'll win the loving cup; 
But Sunday I can't do a thing, 

I'm all dressed up. 

My new shoes kinda hurt me. 

My hat don't fit my head ! 
I think next Sunday I'll be sick 

And stay all day in bed. 
Sometimes I wisht I was a boy 

Er des' a yeller pup. 
When Sunday comes it makes me tire^ 

When I'm all dressed up. 

When I get to be a lady 

I'm not going to have a beau, 
'Cause then you've got to dress up 

Every time he comes, you know. 
And Saturday I'd go to play 

With Sallie and the pup, 
And I'd stay there on Sunday, too, 

And not dress up. 
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BETTY AT THE BASEBALL 

GAME- 

Julia, I had the most exciting time yes- 
terday. Positively nothing so thrilling 
has happened to me since I was married 
a year ago. I went to a baseball game. 

Clarence is perfectly mad about base- 
ball, but I was never very enthusiastic 
about outdoor sports. I remember once, 
long before we were married, Clarence 
sent a special delivery invitation for me to 
meet him that afternoon and see the 
Tigers play with the Cubs. {Slight pause, 
then laugh.) I didn't meet him. He 
never showed up at all. {Burst of laugh- 
ter.) I waited for him all afternoon at 
the Zool 

Yesterday afternoon Clarence asked me 
to go with him to the White Sox game. I 
was so excited. Just in honor of the oc- 
casion I wore my new white half -hose. 
We had seats right next to Mrs. Pelling- 
ton-Bird, and she had on the loveliest little 
summer hat. I simply couldn't take my 
eyes off it. Clarence was watching one of 
the baseball players and he asked me if 
I saw the chest-pad he had on. But I was 
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looking at Dulcie Bird's hat, and I told 
Clarence that it was perfectly stunning 
and wondered who made it. Clarence said : 
"Sometimes the ball hits the catcher right 
above the belt, that's why he wears it." 
And I said: ''I was thinking of getting 
one there myself," — referring, of course, 
to the hat, not the ball. Wasn't that ab- 
surd? 

Suddenly there was a shout. 

"Oh, Clarence, what did they do then?" 
(Pause.) "Struck a fowl?" Why the hor- 
rid things! The very idea of trying to 
strike a poor innocent bird with that base- 
ball. And all the men in the grandstand 
seemed to enjoy it. After a while they 
all began to shout again and Clarence said 
that Digby caught a fly. Wasn't that the 
silliest thing to do. Stop right in the 
middle of the game to catch a fly. I sup- 
pose it annoyed him to have it buzzing 
around his face. 

Clarence was just tickled to death to- 
ward the end. He said that our White 
Sox were going to whitewash the visit- 
ing team. Rather a strange way to treat 
your guests, I'd say. Whitewash them — 
did you ever hear of anything so childish? 
Just like some prep school initiation stunt. 
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When the game was nearly over Clar- 
ence told me that one of his friends up at 
the top of the grandstand had given him 
the high sign. I asked him what he meant 
by high sign and he told me that it meant 
a high ball. They really tossed the ball 
awfully high. Clarence excused himself 
for a minute and went up the steps to see 
his friend. I wanted him to take me with 
him, but he said he'd return in a minute 
or two and that his friend didn't like la- 
dies. Wasn't tJiat absurd! 

I sat there all alone trying to appear 
interested in the game. Then all of a sud- 
den the man with the stick hit the ball 
awfully hard and it flew right toward the 
grandstand. My, I was frightened. I 
looked around for Clarence, and there he 
was standing at the rear, waving his hat 
and shouting to me at the top of his 
voice : 

"Come on home 1 Come on home 1 You 
fool, come on home I" And right before 
a thousand people. I never was so in- 
sulted in my life. I staggered toward 
him and was about half-way up the stairs 
when he shouted: 

"Go on back I Go on back, you simp, 
go back!" Never in all our acquaintance 
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had Clarence spoken to me like that. I 
staggered backward and started down the 
stairs, but my feet flew out from under 
me, and I landed in the middle of the aisle 
on my back. Clarence yelled, "Slide, 
slide!" And, Julia, take my word for it, 
every man in the grandstand started to 
yell at me, "Shde, slide!" And I slid, 
shd — ^until I bumped into a post. 

Clarence rushed to my assistance and 
every man, woman and child in that grand- 
stand rose to their feet and howled and 
screamed until they were black in the face. 
Mortified? I nearly diedl They threw 
their hats in the air, and hugged each 
other, and howled like demons. Oh, I 
never was so embarrassed in my life. 

"Why are they howling at me?" I asked 
Clarence. 

He was just as excited as the rest. "The 
White Soxl" he cried, "the White Sox! 
They got a run in!" 

I turned right to the crowd and faced 
them like Joan of Arc, or a lion at bay, 
and I shouted just as loud as I could: 

"I don't care if they have, I guess I 
have on another pair underneath!" 

And Clarence led me home. 
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THE KID. 

Suppose you was a kid like me. 
And ma would take you on her knee 
And fill the wash rag full of soap. 
And hold you tight as any rope. 
And wash yer eyes and nose and chin. 
And 'hind yer ears, and ever'thin*. 
And git some soap suds in yer eye. 
And up yer nose, till you 'ist cry I 
I bet you'd be as sore as me, 
I bet you'd say worse words than "Geel" 
Now wouldn't you? 

Suppose you was a kid, I say. 
And got washed thirty times a day, 
I bet you'd kick and holler, too, 
And do things that you shouldn't do. 
I bet you'd even cry and bawl, 
For you don't have to wash at all I 
And what's the use of it, I say? 
You 'ist get dirty right away. 
And nen you have to wash some more I 
I bet that it 'ud make you sore 1 
Now wouldn't it? 

When I get growed and am a man 
I'll wash on the installment plan. 
And all my little girls and boys 
Can play around with yells and noise, 
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And every day wade in the creek — 
And only wash 'ist once a week I 
And nen, 'ist here — and here — and here! 
{Point to forehead J cheeks and chin.) 
And wash with soap 'ist once a year! 
Now if you was my little boy, 
I bet you'd laugh and shout for joy! 
Now wouldn't you ? 
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YIDDISHA LOVE 

Mrs. Ratun-sky leaned over her back 
fence and talked to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Goldfish of Yiddisha Alley: 

Veil, Sarah Goldfish, maybe I ain't a 
tired voman already. My, ain't you got 
a style today mit a new lace collar an' a 
clean dress, an' ever'thing. Me, I ain't 
it got no more time for to be a stylish. 
Like to a slave I am, mit three children, 
mid a dog, imd funerals all togedder. 
Und I ain't so strong no more like I vos 
vonce. For two days und two nights nod- 
ding have I done but scrub und clean. 
Funerals 1 Ach, don't say 'em to me ! Nod- 
ding else makes so much dirt, especially 
ven folks like dem Gutzbergs track in der 
mud all of er my clean floor, like it vos a 
unpaved alley street in der rainy season. 
Funerals ! Ach, don't say 'em to me. Never 
did I like 'em, und more yet now dan ever. 

But of course if your man dies, you got 
to bury him yet, ain't it? Dots von thing 
you can't help, no matter vot your feel- 
ings is. Un' ain't dey expensive I Seven- 
ty-five toUars have I already out-ge-paid, 
un' him only insured fer five hunnert. 
Four himnert un' twenty-five tollars profit 
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ain*t so much. Five carriages ve had, un' 
not since Meenie Shimmel's vedding have 
I seen so much lamentation un' veeping 
mit d* eyes. Too bad you had to be so 
seek in d* bed. You never get to enjoy 
nodding. 

Dem Hooligans upstairs over me, dey 
get excited un* scolded awful by d' po- 
liceman 'count of so much noise. But I 
say, if you can't make a noise at your own 
funeral, ven can you? Mrs. Hooligan, jel- 
lix she vos, because she didn't get a inwi- 
tation. Un' mit her mop on the ceiling 
she thimaped ven I vos trying my best to 
make a loud lamentation. 

Such a crowd you never saw. Big Riff- 
ka Skoro-vitch come der first von, un' she 
vasn't even inwited either. But Riffka, 
vot she care for inwitation? She ain't 
stuck up, im' inwitation means nodding 
to Riffka. She couldn't read it if she got 
it. You know her. Three hunnert pounds 
she weighs. Two of my parlor chairs is 
awful spoilt. She musta sat down twice. 

So much dirt I ain't never seen in a 
house. But of course it ain't nobody's 
fault dot it's gotta rain ven we're having 
his funeral. Dem Gutzbergs 1 Black mud 
un' yellow mud they bring like it was a 
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present. My parlor carpet, at two sixty- 
eight a yard, looked like a sewer overflow 
in the gutter already. But vot do dey 
know? Dey ain't my folks, dem Gutz- 
bergs. To him dey belonged. 

Maybe you know Kliney Silbemagel? 
Him mit der big nose. He was von of d' 
polar bears at der funeral, un' six times 
has he come since. If I gotta get married 
again, Kliney would be awful convenient. 
All my man's clothes fit Kliney. Flan- 
nels he had not two vinters old, und 
a overcoat for four vinters not yet, im' 
shoost like new it is. Un' plenty odder 
clothes, too. Shirts, also — ^un* under- 
neaths. My man should have a shameness 
to buy such quantity clodding, especially 
ven he vos going to die so soon, not? But 
vould he to me ever listen? Some peoples 
you can't tell nottings to, un' even if you 
do, vot good is it? 

Mose Schlaus-heimer comes to my house 
too. My people tink he'd make a besser 
husband dan Kliney. Good looking he is, 
too, un* generous with what he's got. Un' 
a vidower, too. Dey make der best 
kinda husbands, does vidowers, *cause 
some voman's got *em part tamed already. 
From experience I speak. 
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But Mose Schlaus-heimer he ain't so big 
as my first husband, not von half of him. 
So der clothes don't fit him like on Klinej' 
Silbernagel. I like Mose besser, too. But 
vot is a like? Any man you can like if you 
got to, but clothes only fit some men vonce 
m a while. Dot fine overcoat un' dem 
flannels, should I throw 'em away, shoost 
like new? I vouldn't do it. So dot make 
me decided on Kliney. 

Mis' Goldfish, how you think I better 
get him? I don't know for sure, but I 
gotta scheme. Maybe it ain't so good. 
To have a nice leedle parlor party, it is, 
un' to ask Kliney to come. Out on d' 
fire-escape a sofa I set made for two. Me 
un' Kliney vill look at d' moon settin' on 
der sofa side by each. Den I get girlish, 
un' make a sigh, so ! In der movies I seen 
'em done it, im' every time it worked. 

Den he's goin' to sigh, un' me vonce- 
again, im' den a couple of more times to- 
gedder der both of us, un' den I spring it 
on him dot thirteen hunnert dollars is der 
business I got, mit seven hunnert profit 
last year, un' four hunnert twenty-five dol- 
lars profit from d' life insurance, un' if all 
dem don't fetch him, vot vill? 
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WILLIE, THE ANGELIC CHILD 

Good afternoon, Mrs, Boyer. How do 
you do, ladies! Isn't it a lovely day. I 
saw some cars out in front, Mrs. Boyer, 
and I thought Willie and I would just 
drop over and spend the afternoon with 
you. Willie is so fond of company. Say 
"How do you do" to the ladies, Willie. 
No, no, now, mamma's lover mustn't be 
bashful. Speak up like a little man and 
say "How do you do!" No, you can't 
have a piece of cake. The very idea. Mrs. 
Boyer isn't going to give you any cake, 
and I'm sure I haven't any. Just sit on 
that little chair over there and be a good 
boy. 

He's such an interesting child! Oh, 
you're going to play auction? Go right 
ahead with your game, don't mind us. 
Willie just adores to see ladies play auc- 
tion. We'll just sit here and talk to you 
while you play. Willie, you mustn't touch 
that vase, you're liable to break it. Vases 
weren't made for little boys to play with. 

Don't you just adore children, Mrs. 
Boyer? I think they're so interesting 
when they're Willie's age. It's a real 
charm and education to watch the develop- 
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ment of their little minds, the unfolding 
of the bud, as it were. Yes, he'll be five 
in January. Isn't he remarkable for 
his age? No, Willie, no ! Mamma says no. 
That's the dummy, you mustn't touch 
the cards. Oh, he's got them all mixed 
up. Naughty, naughty WiUie. But 
doesn't it show just how rapidly his mind 
is developing? He just adores auction. 

Willie, Willie, put that cushion down. 
Put that cushion right back in the chair. 
Mrs. Boyer doesn't like little boys who 
pull cushions out of chairs. No, no, sonny, 
you mustn't talk to the ladies when they 
are playing auction. It's so hard to keep 
him quiet. He talks and talks and talks! 
He has a positive genius for oratory. Why, 
only last month he recited a selection at 
the Simday school entertainment. His 
father heard him, and he was the proud- 
est man in town. Right then and there 
we decided that Willie should be a law- 
yer, or a statesman. He recited "Little 
Robin Redbreast" and it would have 
brought tears to your eyes. He's so emo- 
tional. He feels every word he utters. 

Willie, suppose you recite "Little Robin 
Redbreast" for the ladies. Stand right out 
here in front now. Toes out. Shoulders 
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back. Now, make your bow. Just a mo- 
mentjj Miss Steel, surely you wouldn't care 
to go on playing auction when Willie is 
about to recite! Now, Willie, begin. "I'm 
a little robin redbreast, sir!" Go on, petty, 
speak it out nice and loud. "My nest is 
in the tree," that's right. Now make 
your gesture. There's the tree. Your nest 
is way up in the tree. Now, go on — "My 
nest is in the tree!" That's right, "If you 
look up in yonder elm" — don't forget the 
gesture there, Willie. "My pleasant home 
you'll see!" 

Now, imitate the little bird. That's 
right — skip over there. Willie, look out 
for the lamp! Now skip back again. 

Isn't he a darling? I taught him that 
skip myself. Now the second verse, Wil- 
lie. "I have a secret I would like the 
little girls to know." Point to the little 
girls, Willie. There, isn't that funny, he 
pointed right at you. Miss Steel. He 
thinks you are a little girl. Isn't he pre- 
cocious? Go on, now. "But I won't tell 
a single boy, they rob the poor birds so!" 
Now act pathetic when you say that. 

Isn*t it wonderful the facial expression 
he has when he says "they rob the poor 
birds sol" Say it over again, Willie, and 
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let Mrs. Boyer see your expression. She 
was dealing the cards and didn't see the 
full emotion in your face. Yes, start 
from the very first. "I'm a little robin 
redbreast.'* That's right. Gesture to the 
right. Isn't he graceful? Now the skip! 
Skip fast, Willie. Lift up your feet. 

Oh, the vase! He's broken it. Willie, 
aren't you ashamed to break Mrs. Boyer's 
nice big vase? Come right over here to 
mamma, she's got to kiss the naughty 
hand. You know, Mrs. Boyer, I always 
kiss his hands when he's naughty and then 
he never forgets it. He really has a re- 
markable memory. He can recite several 
other pieces just as well as he can "Little 
Robin Redbreast." Suppose you recite 
"Little Orphant Annie" for the pretty 
ladies, Willie. 

Oh, are you going. Miss Steel? I 
thought you always played auction all aft- 
ernoon. Willie, Willie, put that hat down. 
You're tearing it. You mustn't mind him, 
Miss Steel. He's only an innocent little 
baby. I don't think it is hurt very much. 
Send it around to the Model and they'll 
fix it just as good as new. Good-bye, 
Miss Steel. Come over and spend the 
afternoon with me some day. I'll have 
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Willie dance for you. He can dance the 
highland fling, and he gives the cutest 
movie imitations. Good-oye. 

She^s gone! Now three of you can't 
play auction. We'll just sit here and let 
Willie entertain us the rest of the after- 
noon. He's better than a play. 
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TRAUMEREI 

{This poem is intended for reading or 
recitation to the accompaniment of Schu- 
mann's well-known music. The violin 
should be muted and the piano accompani- 
ment played very softly. To give it 
proper effect the words and music should 
he given in exact unison. To do this well 
requires practice, so that the pauses, rit- 
ards, accelerandos, etc., necessary to bring 
out the best expression of the reader^ if 
conception, may be carefully arranged.) 

1. 

The soul of the violin, 

Ever throbbing, 

Dreaming, sobbing 
As for hidden sin, 

Seeketh something never found; 

Is it laughter? 

Nay, for laughter^s 
Nothing but a sound. 

Is it a song of spring. 

Vernal showers. 

Springtime flowers, 
Bluebirds on wing? 
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Or is it summer's call, 

That discloses 

Full blown roses, 
Languor o'er all? 

Or autumn's golden voice, 

Nut brown maiden. 

Trophy laden, 
Singing, "Rejoice!" 

Or is it winter's rages. 

Rocks rent asunder. 

Horrible thunder. 
Heard through the ages? 

Or song of our native land. 

Noble, enthralling. 

Patriots calling 
Faithful to stand? 

The soul of the violin. 

What is it feeling? 

Is it revealing 
Man's soul within? 

II. 

When life's at spring, a song of hope. 
Of rainbow gleams and power to cope 

With giants near and giants far, 
A song of blossom, bud and star. 
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Life's summer time, a chant of love, 
Of wedding bells and cooing dove. 

At autmnn time, a hymn of praise 
From thankful hearts for bounteous days. 

In winter let the church bells toll 
For dying year and dying soul. 

III. 

A crash: the soul of the violin, 

Ever throbbing, 

Shrieking, sobbing. 
As for hidden sin. 

Singeth to me of love. 

Youth and maiden. 

Laughter laden 
Beneath the stars above. 

The maiden, dear heart, is you. 

Form entrancing. 

Bright eyes dancing. 
Eyes of heavenly blue. 

And that youth with flashing eye? 

*Tis past all seeming, 

I sit here dreaming. 
Musing on Traumerei! 
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You sleep in the church yard cold — 

The wind is sighing, 

The year is dying, 
And I am alone — and old. 

But the violin's faint breath 

Sings through my dreaming; 
Silver hope gleaming 

In triumph over death. 

I will see you again, be brave ! 

In realms supernal, 

Our love eternal 
Shall live, beyond the grave. 

Stilled is the doubt and the din. 

Its music crying 

Of love undying. 
That's the soul of the violin 1 
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MINNIE AT THE SKATING 

RINK 

(Minnie hobbles m, limping grotesque- 

ly-) 

Oh, is that you, Marie? (Groan.) I'm 
glad you came over to see me, 'cause I'm 
most dead. I ain't been behind my counter 
fer five days now, and day before yester- 
day I was in bed with my nerves. Honest, 
I thought I'd had a stroke. (Pause.) I 
look bad? Say, you orter seen me Monday 
morning. My nose puffed up like a apple 
dumpling, both eyes swelled green, like 
I'd been in a prize fight, a lump on me 
head like a waste basket, to say nothing 
of bruises infernal. Am I well? Far be 
it from such. 

Huh? I said I had bruises infernal, 
that's what the doctor said. Oh, ain't you 
cute! Infernal means the lower regions, 
does it ? I guess I know that, that's where 
them bruises are at. Did I git run into by 
a ottymobile? I did notl Ner a street 
car, neither. I been learning to skate on 
roller skates. And never agin fer Minnie, 
never no more ! Roller skates ? I'm off 'n 
'em fer life. 

You know Grady — that's my new 
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fi-nan-say — ^he's just clean dippy about 
exercise and sports. He does stunts at the 
gym and takes the Physical Magazine, 'n 
ever'thing. He said roller skates had him 
going, so I fell f er 'em against my will. 
He said it was just as easy as anything, 
if you knew how. The hard part is learn- 
ing to know how. He wanted to take me 
to the rink Sunday night, an' I didn't 
wanta show my ignorance before the whole 
gang, so over I goes Sunday afternoon to 
take a few hours' lessons on the quiet. 
Quiet, did I say? It was a scream. 

When I went in the place I saw the 
instructor skating all around the rink by 
himself, and sometimes he skated with 
only one foot. One foot, Marie I It 
looked easy to me and I thought in ten 
minutes I'd be doing the same, but I 
didn't. Far be it from such. I told him 
what I wanted and he gave me a pair of 
skates. I sat down and he put them on 
for me, and just then he was called away 
to see another girl who had just come in. 
She'd already had four lessons, but even 
at that, she was wobbly. You'd orter 
saw her, Marie. She weighed 250, if she 
weighed an ounce, and when she skated — - 
it was like a feather bed out on the clothes- 
line in a thunderstorm. 
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I kept saying in my mind, "Min, go on 
and skate, you kin do it, you kin do it, go 
on and skate, you kin, you kinr So I 
stood up as brave as Casey the cop, but 
I sat down as quick as I stood up. Woof, 
and both my feet went out, like that. 
(Gesture.) Did I fall to the floor? Well, 
I fell. I think the floor was there; if it 
hadn't a been I'd gone on through to the 
cellar. I saw stars from the skies that I 
never knew was there. I loosened all the 
bridge work in my upper jaw, and if ever 
a girl had discussion of the spine, I was 
that lady. I was so dazed I just sat there 
on the floor for five minutes and collected 
myself. 

Then I tried to get up. (Pause.) Did I 
do it gracefully? Far be it from such. I 
just couldn't make my feet behave; each 
one wanted to go — ^but they didn't want 
to go in the same direction. I tried to 
crawl for my chair but just then that 
feather bed lady came floating by like a 
fairy. I knew she was going to hit me — 
and she knew it — but what could we do 
about it? Blooey! It was some spill. 

The instructor rushed up and assisted 
me to my chair, then he started out with 
me and we got along fine — as long as he 
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held me up. Oh, of course I ran into 
things. Whenever I'd get to going good 
I had to take my choice of hitting the wall 
standing up, or hitting the floor sitting 
down. By that time the room was full 
of skaters. I ran right into people that I 
didn't care to meet, at all. Sometimes 
they weren't in my set, but we both set 
together. Then the instructor came over 
again and said to me: "You're getting it 
down all right, all right!" I told him to 
mind his own business. 

Then I sat quietly watching some of the 
others. One slab-sided old dame came 
sailing by. She didn't know where she 
was going, but she cert'n'y was on her way. 
She was leaning backwards when I saw 
her, about forty-five degrees off plum. 
She grabbed a little boy and shouted: "I'm 
losing my equilibrium I" The kid said: 
"Don't you care, maybe you kin skate 
better without it!" 

A nice-looking fat man and I skated 
along together. Neither one of us in- 
tended to skate together, we just couldn't 
help ourselves. Every time we'd meet 
we'd both turn out for each other at the 
same side. Then my feet went backward 
and I went forward. I thought the heav- 
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ens had busted and hailstones of fire were 
raining in on me. That was the end. They 
had to carry me to a taxi and send me 
home. And I've been home ever since. 

No, thanks, Marie, I won't sit down. I 
prefer standing, if it's all the same to you. 
It's much more comfortable for me. No 
more skating for me, even if I lose Grady. 
It's easy enough to get a new fi-nan-say, 
but no more roller skates for Minnie. Ex- 
ercise? Far be it from such I 
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THE MEN WHO DIED 

An Ode for Decoration Day. 

Here rest the men who died 

That the land they loved might live; 

Here sleep the brave who freely gave 

All that man has to give. 

Some fell in the throng of battle; 

Some died in the prison pen ; 

And some from beds of lingering pain 

Joined the ranks of God's free men. 

And for three score years with a solemn 

pride 
The nation has guarded her sons who died. 

They died, but their deeds live on, 

And down through the speeding ages 

Their fame shall soar forever more 

On history's brightest pages. 

And you, who were ever their fellows true, 

You, who fought by their side, 

We give you our love and honor today, 

Comrades of those who died. 

So years sped on, bright years of peace. 
Each seeing the nation's powers increase ; 
Till we met the hosts of tyrant Spain, 
And drove them back to their dens again. 
We fought for neither land nor gold, 
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But that the oppressed go free ; 
Only to see the flag unfold 
O'er an isle of a southern sea. 

But some there were who from hate or 

fears 
Had for us nothing but scorn and jeers; 
"Lo, a nation of cowards, of greed untold, 
Whose only thought is to gather gold! 
Without national feeling or patriot pride. 
Degenerate sons of the men who died." 

But when on a startled world there burst 
From the frenzied brain of a man ac^ 

cursed, 
A tempest of war, rapine and blood, 
That covered the earth like another flood ; 
And the cry of a million throats rang high, 
"Come over and help us, lest we die!" 
Then millions of voices as one replied: 
"We are coming, the sons of the men 

who died!" 

And away to the south old foemen's sons 
Caught the far-off* thunder of German 

guns. 
And instantly cried, "We will fight at 

your side I 
We, too, are the sons of the brave who 

died!" 
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Then in Argonne Wood and at St. Mihiel 
They charged on those walls of serried 

steel ; 
They fell like the leaves in the autumn 

gale, 
But they halted not for the leaden hail 
Till they captured the belching German 

guns 
And turned them against the fleeing 

Huns! 
And we mourned our dead, but the whole 

world cried: 
They have proved true sons of the men 

who died !" 
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Oh, you, who for sixty years have slept 
In the nation's loving watchcare kept ; 
You can rest in your honored graves at 

ease 
When you leave on guard such sons as 

these. 
Against home-bred traitor or foreign foe. 
Four-square to whatever tempests blow. 
Their legion of millions, battle-tried, 
Today keeps faith with the men who died. 

And long as the winds of heaven shall 

blow; 
And long as the tides of time shall flow 
The stars on your flag shall flash and glow 1 
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For the faith of your youth is justified, 
And the land of your love shall forever 

abide, 
Held safe by the sons of the men who 

died 
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BILLY KEEPS A SECRET 

Mom, how many ladies is going to be 
at yom* party? Huh? Sixteen? Does that 
comit you? It does? (Counts cakes on 
table.) One, two, three, four, (rapidly) 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 'leven, 
(slowly) twelve, firteen, fourteen, (in- 
created excitement) fifteen, sixteen (with 
a shout of triumph ) , seventeen ! You got 
seventeen little cakes, mom. That's one 
too many. And they got pink icy frosting 
on, an' everything. Whatcha goin* to do 
with that cake, mom? (Points.) That 
little bittsy one over there. Sixteen ladies 
can't eat seventeen little cakes without 
bein' pigs. Now can they, mom? You 
got one cake more'n you want. Whatcha 
goin' to do with that extry cake, mom? 

(Pause as he listens to her.) YouVe 
got to have an extry one in case sump'n 
happens? I don't see what's a goin* to 
happen. I wouldn't care if it was hard 
icing, but this soft icing is jist the very 
best thing you make. Tastes like ice cream 
an' ever 'thing. (Suddenly.) Oh, mom, 
there's some dirt on that piece. (Points.) 
That little bittsy cake over there's got 
some dirt on it. None of the ladies like 
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to eat dirt, mom. It 'ud make 'em sick. 
Ladies don't like dirt, but I ain't so per- 
tic'ler. I'd jist as soon eat it whether 
it had dirt on it er not. 

Ain't that dirt there? Oh, it's a raisin. 
Oh, mom, is they raisins in the cakes? 
(Pause.) No'm, I ain't teasin' for it, I 
ain't even asked for it. But if you want 
to give it to me, why I'd take it. No'm, 
sister ain't here, she's out in the yard. If 
you'd give it to me, she wouldn't know 
nothin' about it. (Pause.) How could 
she when she's out in the yard? (Pause.) 
Yes'm, I can keep a secret. (Pause.) I 
won't tell her. No'm, cross my heart (does 
so) double acrost and a punch in the mid- 
dle, if I do. Jist ginune the cake and I'll 
keep the secret. (Pause.) No'm, I won't 
tell her a-tall. Honest, I won't, mom. 
Then I won't tease you no more. I'll go 
out by the swing and play. Yes'm, I'll 
be good. I'll be so good you won't know 
me. You'll think it's some other little 
boy. And I'll keep the secret. I won't 
tell sister a thing about it. (Takes cake in 
pantomime.) Oh, goody, goody, goody! 
( Skips out. ) 

(Skips in again immediately, holding 
the cake behind him with both hands.) 
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Say, sister, I got a secret, I have. ( With 
closed lips meaning '^Yes/*) Um-um, it's 
a swell secret. Mom give it to me. 
{Pause.) I ain't a goin' to tell you what 
it is. Mom ain't got enough to give you 
none anyhow, and she told me not to tell 
you, and I won't — 'tain't none of your 
business nohow. 

{Bring both hands to mouth, hiding 
cake from sister j but taking a small bite. ) 

This is what the secret is. Naw, it ain't 
no apple. It's simip'm better'n a apple. 
Sweeter 1 I ain't a goin' to tell you what 
it is, 'cause it's a secret and mom said 
not to tell you. ( Takes big bite, still con- 
cealing cake from sister. ) Umm, I'll say 
it's good. {Speaks with mouth full.) Got 
raisins in it, an' ever'thing! You ain't 
goin' to git none, 'cause there ain't none 
left. It's the best secret there ever was 
in this here whole town, I'll betchal {Takes 
another huge bite.) Now, don't you start 
bawlin' around and askin' mom to give 
you one, 'cause there ain't no more. There, 
it's all gone. {Lacks fingers. ) It had pink, 
soft, icy frostin' on and ever'thing. tJnmi, 
it was good I That's right, go on and cry if 
you want to, but you ain't goin' to git 
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none. There ain't no more. (Laughs.) I 
wouldn't a got none myself if I hadn't a 
been good and kep' the secret. 
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THE NEWLYWEDS 

They had been married just four weeks 
and no storm had ever darkened their 
matrimonial sky — that is, not yet! Storm? 
No, indeed! Why, the very idea! Every- 
thing had been sunshine and roses and 
kisses. There hadn't even been a cloud. 

He IS off to work; she follows him to 
the door of their apartment. "Oh, Billy, 
I just saw Jim starting off for work and 
he never even kissed Laura good-bye. Isn't 
that terrible, and they've only been mar- 
ried eight years. And last week they 
had a quarrel. Just think of married folks 
quarrelling!" 

"We'll never quarrel, will we ladybird?" 

Ladybird said that such a thing was 
positively absurd, that there would never 
even be a ripple on the calm of their matri- 
monial sea. 

"Of course we can't quarrel, for I al- 
ways agree to everything you say, and you 
always agree to everything I say. So how 
can we quarrel?" said the faithful Billy. 

"And you'll never say a harsh word to 
me, will you, lovie lamb?** 
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Lovie Iamb said he never would. Then 
he said good-bye again for eighteen min- 
utes. 

"Oh, Billy, I forgot, I want you to go 
over to Googin's grocery on your way to 
work and pick out some nice head lettuce 
for dinner. I'd go myself but I want to 
make you an angel cake and that will take 
hours and hours. Be sure and pick out 
the nicest, biggest, firmest heads." 

"Well, I— er— " 

"You err? Oh, honey cake, what do you 
mean by err?" 

"I'll stop by Googin's if I have time." 

"If you have time? Why, Billy!" 

"I'll have to hurry if I get to the office 
on time, honey dew." 

"But what if you are a teeny-weeny bit 
late? Oh, William, this is the first time 
I ever asked you to do an errand for 
me and you refuse. {Beginning to cry 
softly.) You ab-ab-absolutely refuse! 
Oh, oh!" 

"But choppy chops, you know I can't 
be late to the office." 

"The very first time I ever ask you 
to do anything, and you r-r-refusel" 

"Can't you telephone? That would be 
so much easier." 
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"Of course I can't. I want you to pick 
out the best head lettuce they have. If I 
t-t-t-tel-tel-telephone, they'll send me any 
old lettuce." 

"No, child, be sensible — " 

"Oh, you call me a child! I'm not a 
child. I'm a married woman. And you 
say I'm not sensible. Oh, how can I bear 
it. My husband insults me right to my 
very face. I know I'm not a college gradu- 
ate like you are, but I never dreamed 
that you'd taunt me with my lack of edu- 
cation. I'm sure it's not my fault. I do 
the best I can, and you t-t-taunt me!" 

"I do not! I never thought of such a 
thing. Now, see here, Stella, be reason- 
able. Please be reasonable." 

"I w-w- won't be reasonable. I've been 
insulted by you. I never dreamed that I'd 
live to see the day when I'd be insulted by 
the man who p-p-promised to love, honor 
and obey me at the very altar. Oh, my 
h-heart is b-b-br-breaking." 

"Oh, nonsense." 

It isn't nonsense, it's a tragedy!" 
What have I done?" 

"You need to ask me that? Go on — 
hate me, if you will. Tell me right out 
that you're sorry you ever married such 
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an ignorant child! Taunt me with my ig- 
norance!" 

"Now, SteUa— " 

"Your love has grown c-cold. You hate 
me, or you wouldn't talk the way you 
do. I'll 1-leave you, I'll g-go back to 
mother. She loves me, even if you don't." 

"Don't be so foolish, I only — " 

"There it is again. Sneer at me, taunt 
me, break my heart. Why don't you strike 
me ? M-mother never wanted me to marry 
you in the first place." 

He hurries away and she returns to her 
apartment weeping, but they make it up 
that night and peace reigns supreme — for 
a day or two. Then they have the same 
scene over again, and again, and such is 
life. 

When they are an old married couple, 
they'll say: 

"We've lived .together as man and wife 
for over forty years, and in all that time 
we've never spoken a harsh word to each 
other. Our life has been one long honey- 
moon 1" And such is life. 
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HUMORESQUE 

A Pianologue 

When the day is dying 

And the swallow's homeward flying, 

Then my thoughts go back to you, 

My Eloise. 
Once again my dreams are roaming 
Where we wandered in the gloaming, 
And your fond caress was like the breeze. 

Now you have left me lone, broken- 
hearted. 

Nothing but death could us sever — 
And I dream tonight of you 
And your eyes of heaven's blue ; 
You were true, 

My heart is thine forever. 

When the night is faUing, 
Then I seem to hear you calling 
From the land beyond the grave. 

My Eloise. 
I am coming, dear, I'm weary. 
Life is sad and bleak and dreary. 
And I'll soon be sleeping 'neath the trees. 
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TURKEY IN THE STRAW 

A Pianologue 

Pinin' fer the old tunes I used to know, 
Nothin' dreamy, nothin' slow, 
Nothin' classic with a squeak and roar, 
Jest old-timey, like in days of yore. 
Fiddle bow a singin' along the strings, 
My heart's in my mouth and it sings and 

sings. 
No other music brings me to taw 
Like that old-time Turkey a Sittin' in the 

Straw. 

Hear the hands a pattin' and the shoulders 

shake. 
Everybody's happy at the music we make ; 
Twenty couples dancin' around we go, 
Dancin' to the music of a One-eyed Joe. 
Alla-mand left and a promenade. 
An old-time boy and an old-time maid, 
Dancin' to the music, best I ever saw. 
Old-time Turkey a Sittin' in the Straw. 

Harvest moon a shinin' way up in the sky. 
Tables loaded down with punkin pie, 
Dancin' on the bam floor, me and Liddy 
Ann, 
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I wouldn't change places with no livin' 

man. 
Everybody's laughm', shoutin' in their 

glee, 
Pattin' and a-singin' to the music free; 
One-eyed Joe's a genius, best I ever saw 
When he played the Turkey a Sittin' in 

the Straw. 
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THE SIN OF STEVE AUDAINE 

A Dramatic Reading 

The workroom of the postoffice was un- 
usually busy that cold December morning. 
Steve Audaine, the young money-order 
clerk, was hard at work at his desk when 
Mr. Reynolds, the postmaster, bustled 
back among the mail distributors, 

"Has old R. F. D. got here yet?" asked 
the postmaster. 

"No, sir, not yet," replied one of the 
clerks. "He's generally here by seven. I 
hope he ain't snowed up or nothin'." 

Steve Audaine, who had been looking 
out of the window, said: "He's just driv- 
ing in. I can see him out there in the snow. 
He looks like Santa Claus. Thirteen miles 
through the snow on a morning like this 
is no snap." 

Outside, in the little courtyard, the old 
rural route carrier was hitching his faith- 
ful mare to the post. In spite of the cold 
the old man was as merry as a lark. 

"Whoa, thar, Bess. Stiddy, gal. Ain't 
you got sense enough to stand still while 
I cover you up with this yere blanket? 
Whoa, thar. Here, lemme git them bim- 
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dies out. Stand still, Bess." He came 
into the postoffice workroom. "Lemme git 
at the fire. I'm frizz as stiff as a six-foot 
icicle!" 

The postmaster himself helped the old 
man imload. 

"Got through all right, did you, 

R. F. D.r 

*'Did I? You bet I did. It takes more'n 
four foot of snow to keep me and old Bess 
away from our business." 

"Pretty cold, wasn't it?" 

"Wall, postmaster, it wasn't no dream 
of a Fourth of July day, n'r nothin' like 
that. Si Barkins gimme a good cup of 
coffee, and old Bess and me jogged along 
till we got here. {Removes mittens, looks 
at them.) Got to git me a new pair of 
mittens next pay day, shore. These have 
lasted me nigh on to four years, and 
they're gittin' down to the last stage of 
dilapidation, you might say." 

"Well, you stay in here and keep warm 
awhile. The 32 is four hours late. She 
won't be in till after 11." 

"Pshaw, wisht I'd a-knowed it. I 
needn't a-hurried old Bess the way I did. 
We come down that last hill a-flyin'. I 
musta looked like old Santy Claus him- 
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self, though old Bess ain't much like a 
reindeer no more. Whee, it's cold." 
{Stamps and slaps hands across chest.) 

The morning hours crept slowly by as 
the old man waited around the workroom. 

Steve Audaine, the young money-order 
clerk, was busy at the stamp window. Once 
the old man saw, or thought he did, Steve 
slip a letter from the pile into his coat 
pocket. Thoroughly awake now, the old 
R. F. D. watched the boy alertly as he 
busied himself with the holiday customers. 
Once again the old man saw the boy slip 
a letter into his pocket. There was a lull 
in business and the old R. F. D. came over 
and stood by Steve's little wire-enclosed 
office. 

"Steve, lad!" 

The boy started — a guilty start. 
"What is it? What do you want?" 
"Nothing much, only I forgot the new 
mail sacks." 

"They're over in the other corner. 
Train'll be in in about an hour." 

"Purty cold, ain't it?" 

"It certainly is, R. F. Why, last year 
the flowers were in bloom at Christmas 
time. Just think — proses in December. It 
was the mildest winter since '99." 
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The old man saw his opening. 

"Yes, I remember the winter of '99. 
Warmest winter I ever see. Flowers 
bloomed all through February." 

"Yes, but they had a freeze in April, 
they say," 

"I don't remember that, Steve. I wasn't 
where I could see the freeze in April. 
(Sadly.) I never saw the flowers bloom 
again for sixteen years.'* 

"You must have been up in Alaska." 

"No, Steve. (Quietly.) I was in prison." 

The lad started. 

"In prison? You?" 

"Yes, boy. Sent up in '99. PostofRce 
robbery. I got fifteen years." 

"Fifteen years in prison? Fifteen 
years! Why, that's a lifetime." 

"That's what I thought. It was more 
than a life-time, it was an eternity. The 
stone walls, the stripes, the lock-step and 
ball and chain, the work in the foundry, 
and always the dull, hopeless knowledge 
that tomorrow would be exactly like today. 
They took away my clothes and gave me 
stripes ; they took away my name and gave 
me a number. I was no longer a man; I 
was a criminal, an outcast, a thing to be 
shunned and pointed at. I was a thief." 
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The boy started and his hand, ahnost 
involuntarily, went toward the pocket 
where he had placed the stolen letter. Old 
R. F. D. moved toward him and spoke 
with a fierceness that Steve had never 
heard before in the old man's voice: 

"I saw my wife torn from my arms, 
forced into the street to starve, and my 
boy, my baby boy, was sick. He was only 
four years old. I had been haviner a hard 
winter. I stole a letter containing twenty 
dollars. They tore me away from my 
loved ones, away to that living death. But 
that was not the worst. Not a word came 
from my wife ; not a letter, not a message. 
Absolute silence. More than a year later 
(brokenly) I learned — that — she was 
dead. Aiid I never knew until after a 
year. Something in me died that night. 
For the first time in my life I hated hu- 
manity. I determined to be revenged upon 
a society that had so unjustly used me. 
For three years in that prison, I lived with 
but one thought, endured everything with 
but one purpose, to get free — ^and then to 
repay my debt. I lived but for revenge 1" 

The old man was carried away by his 
emotions, and Steve, scarcely less touched, 
tried to comfort him by asking: 
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"What happened to your little boy? 
You didn't lose him, did you?" 

"No, that was the only thing that saved 
me. I heard a travelling evangelist preach 
on our duty to the living. Every one of 
us, even the lowest outcast, owed a duty 
to his fellow man, a duty to his own off- 
spring. I thought of my boy — out there 
in the big world all alone — and I deter- 
mined to make another trial. I determined 
to live for my boy.*' 

"And you found him?" 

"No, I was too late. I've never seen my 
boy since the day they tore me away from 
his little arms. But I will find him. God 
is good. I have suffered more than my 
share. I have sinned, but I have paid the 
penalty. Some day I'll find my boy. But, 
oh, lad, for fifteen years I paid the penalty 
of my one thoughtless sin. I robbed the 
government mail. I stole twenty dollars, 
and that act of sin cost me my wife, my 
only child, and fifteen years of my life. 
Fifteen years of my life." 

Steve's answer was interrupted by the 
postmaster, who announced that the de- 
layed train had arrived, and old R. F. D. 
hurried away to help sort the mail. 

Two weeks later Kate Kenyon, one of 
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the stamp clerks, called R. F. D. over 
to her desk. "IVe got a letter," she said, 
"for Mr. Ira Troutman, Esquire." 

The old man was delighted. 

"A letter former 

"Yes, the clerk didn't know who Mr. 
Ira Troutman was, and Steve didn't 
know." 

"No, I reckon not. So many folks call 
me old R. F. D. that sometimes I clean 
f orgit myself that my name is Ira Trout- 
man. No one around here knows 'cept 
you and the postmaster. 'Tain't necessary. 
Old R. F. D. is a pretty good old name." 
He opened the letter. 

"Isitgoodnews, R. F.?" 

"The best in the world; IVe been 
awarded a homestead away up in Mon- 
tana. A little farm all to myself. Jist me 
and my old mare Bess." 

"Then you're going to resign?" 

"Yep, I expect I be. I kinda hate to 
leave all my friends here in the pustoffice. 
YouVe been mighty good to the old man. 
Miss Kate, mighty good, but I've always 
wanted a home, and now's my chance to git 
one. Then, when I find my boy, I'll have 
a home all ready for him." 

"And do you think you'll ever find him, 
R. F.?" 
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"Yes, Miss Kate, I shore do. The Lord 
is good. I trust in Him. Some day I'll 
find my boy." 

"What is his name, R. F.?" 

"The same as mine, Ira Troutman, Jr. 
Named after his paw." 

"Well, I hope you'll find him. I do, with 
all my heart." 

The old man was just starting out with 
his load when one of the clerks brought 
him word that the postmaster wanted to 
see him in the inspector's office. The theft 
had been discovered. 

An hour later all of the postoffice em- 
ployes were standing before Inspector 
Cochran. He was examining one of the 
clerks, a man named Peavy. 

"Now, Mr. Peavy, did anyone on the 
force ever try to borrow any money from 
you?" Peavy glanced nervously around. 
His eyes met the shifting gaze of young 
Steve Audaine. He hesitated but the In- 
spector insisted: "Go on, I'm waiting for 
your answer/* 

"Yes, sir, they did." 

"Who was it?" 

"Mr. Audaine." 

"Umm! Did you lend it to him?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"How much?" 
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"Ninety-eight dollars. It's been run- 
ning since the first of November." 

''Has he paid anything yet?" 

"Yes, sir. He paid me twenty dollars 
two weeks ago." 

"What day of the week?" 

"On Saturday night. I asked him for 
it. I had to pay my bills." 

"That'll do; Miss Kenyonl" 

Kate came forward and stood before 
the inspector. 

"Anyone on the force ever borrow any- 
thing from you?" 

(Faintly.) "No, sir." 

"I might as well tell you all that there 
has been a robbery committed in this post- 
oflSce. A week ago last Saturday two 
fifty-dollar bills were taken from a letter. 
Do you know anything about it?" 

Kate Kenyon's reply was so faint that 
it was hardly audible. 

"No, sir; I don't think I do." 

"Have you any idea who took that 
money?" 

"I— I don't know." 

"You do know. Answer me. Have you 
any idea who took that money?" 

Kate staggered and would have fallen 
if the postmaster had not assisted her to a 
chair. 
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"Get her some water.'' Old R. F. D. 
hurried into the other office and returned 
with a glass of water, but Kate recovered 
herself and waved it away. The inspector 
turned to Steve Audaine. 

"Mr. Audaine I'' 

"Yes, sir." 

"Know anything about this case?" 

Steve hesitated, glanced at Kate Ken- 
yon, hung his head and murmured: 

"No, sir, I don't." 

Like a thunderclap the voice of the in- 
spector broke the silence : 

"You lie, Steve Audaine! You stole 
that hundred dollars!" 

"No, sir, I— I— I— '^ 

"You saw Mrs. Jeffs put that letter in 
the box. You heard her tell the postmas- 
ter that it had a hundred dollars in it. 
You've been squandering your money for 
the past three months. You were in debt 
up to your neck. You stole the letter. You 
opened it. You stole that hundred dol- 
lars." Steve could scarcely speak; his 
lips tried to form a denial, but the words 
would not come. The inspector, seeing 
his advantage, proceeded with the tenacity 
of a bloodhound on the trail. 

"Where did you get the money to pay 
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Peavy that twenty dollars? Where did 
you get the money to pay your bills all 
over town the first of this week? We've 
got youl Understand? We've got you I" 

"It's all a mistake. I never took the 
money." 

"Young man, I'm sorry for you. 
You've had a hard life. Now the thing 
for you to do is to come clean and con- 
fess. Let me see. You came from the 
orphan asylum, didn't you?" 

"Yes, sir." (Low.) 

"Know who your father and mother 
are?" 

"No, SU-." 

"Don't even know your real name, do 
you?" 

"Yes, sir. My real name is Ira Trout- 
man." 

The glass of water slipped from old 
R. F. D.'s hand and crashed on the floor. 
Every eye in the office was turned on the 
old man. He trembled and then collected 
himself with a mighty effort. He crossed 
to the inspector and looked at him ap- 
pealingly. 

"Don't go no further, inspector. That 
boy never stole the money. I'm the man 
you want. I'm the thief. I stole that 
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hundred dollars. My record's agin' me. 
I spent fifteen years in prison for steal- 
ing from a post office. The temptation 
was too strong. Take me away, inspec- 
tor; take me away!" 

And the inspector led him out. 

The next day Kate visited old R. F. D. 
in the county jail. 

"Oh, R. F., I am so sorry, I am so 
sorry." 

"Now don't you take on. Miss Kate, 
don't you. It's all for the best. The Lord 
is good. I put my trust in the Lord." 

"But why did you confess? Why did 
you take all the burden of this crime on 
yourself?" 

The old man could not meet her steady 
gaze. He hesitated — 

"I was tempted and I fell, that's how 
it was. I wanted the money." 

"You never stole that money. You 
are assuming the guilt of another. You 
are willing to go to prison that the guilty 
man shall go free. You are giving up 
your liberty, you are giving up your very 
life — for another." 

"What greater love hath a man than 
this, that he lay down his life for his 

friend?" 
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"You are doing this for him — for your 
son — Steve Audaine/' 

The old man could contain himself no 
longer. He took the girl's hand and 
looked into her eyes. 

"Yes, Miss Kate; you know my secret. 
I am doing it for my boy. You rec- 
ognized the name the same as I did — Ira 
Troutman. Just think, Steve is my little 
boy! But this must be our secret. He 
must never know. You won't tell him? 
You won't let him know that I'm his 
father?" 

"But why, R. F., why?" 

"I wouldn't want my boy to know that 
his father was a thief. You see, I ain't 
nothin'; nothin' at all. Jest only old R. 
F. D. Now, honey, you jest let things 
go on like they are. I'll go away to prison 
and my boy he'll never know." 

Steve Audaine entered the prison 
room. He paused as he saw Kate talking 
to the old man. 

"I want to speak to R. F., Kate. I 
have something to say to him that I must 
say at once." 

A look of understanding passed be- 
tween them. Kate knew that Steve Au- 
daine was a man at last. When she spoke 
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there was a new note of pride in her 
voice: 

"I understand you, Steve, and I honor 
you for it* All may yet be well. I am go- 
ing to appeal to Mrs. Jeffs. If she doesn't 
press the charge, surely the inspector will 
drop it. I'll see her at once." She hurried 
away and father and son stood face to 
face. 

Steve came close to R. F. and tried 
to master the emotion in his voice. He 
took the old man's hands in his, looked 
in his eyes and said simply: 

"Why did you do it?" 

R. F. D. gently put the boy's hands 
away from him as he said : 

"There, there, boy. Now, you go way 
and let the old man alone. I'd rather not 
talk about it." 

"I can't go way. Why have you made 
this sacrifice for me? You know I took 
that money and yet you said that you 
were the thief. All through the night one 
word has rung through my ears. Go where 
I would, do what I would, I could only 
hear that one word, * Coward, coward, 
coward!'" {Sohs.) 

The old man put his arms around Steve 
Audaine and tried to comfort him. 
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"There, there, lad. Don't take on so, 
don't y\ Don't y'." 

"I was hopelessly in debt, I squandered 
my money. I was a spendthrift and I be- 
came a thief." 

The old man seemed to be looking into 
the dim past. He saw his own temptation 
and crime, sixteen years ago — ^how it all 
came back to him. Steve went on : "I've 
been a weak, foolish boy, but now I'm 
a man. Do you think I will allow you to 
go to prison for my crime ? Do you think 
that I could stay here with that word 
* Coward' ringing in my ears? I am going 
in there and see the inspector. I am going 
to tell him the truth." 

He started toward the door, but R. F. 
D. waved him back. 

"You are not. I am an old man, boy, 
and I ain't got long to live. You — ^why 
you got your whole life before you. If you 
went to prison it would ruin you forever. 
It ain't right. You're yoimg and have all 
your life before you. Let me go in your 
place. Please, lad, please ! You stay right 
here and pay me back." 

"Pay you back? How can I ever repay 
such a sacrifice?" 

"By livin' straight and noble and up- 
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right. Just as I would want my own boy 
to live. Some time, when you are tempted 
to do wrong again, jist think of me out 
there in the prison, prayin' for you, lovin' 
you and trustin' in you." 

"But why are you doing all this for 
me?" 

"Why? Because (simply) I'm your 
father 1" 

Steve Audaine gasped in astonishment 
and sank from his chair to the feet of the 
old man. 

"Father!'^ 

"Other men give their boys good ad- 
vice and money and a good start in life. 
I ain't got no money to give you, lad, ner 
no name. I ain't got nothin' to give my 
boy — only one thing — my liberty! That's 
what I'm a-giving you, son, my liberty." 

Steve Audaine raised himself to his feet 
with a new-bom courage in his eyes. His 
arms were on the old man's shoulders, his 
voice husky with emotion: "I'll never al- 
low you to go back to that prison again. 
I see my duty and I'm going to do it." 

In an imposing brown-stone house in the 
fashionable quarter of the town Kate was 
confronting Mrs. T. R. Jeffs, the woman 
whose letter had been rifled. Kate's cheeks 
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were pale but her voice never faltered as 
she asked: "Mrs. Jeffs, do you think that 
iR, F. D. stole your money?" 

Mrs. Jeffs was plainly puzzled. 

"I don't want to think so; he's such a 
nice old man, and he's an old soldier. I 
don't know what to think." 

Kate rose to the occasion. She was 
pleading for R. F. D.'s liberty. More than 
that, she was pleading for the honor of 
the man she loved. "If R. F. goes to 
prison for five years, he will never sur- 
vive the sentence. Think of that old man 
going to prison. Away from all the world 
— for five years. See, Mrs. Jeffs, here 
is one hundred dollars, two fifty-dollar 
bills, just the same as you lost in your 
letter. If your money is returned to you, 
you wouldn't send old R. F. D. to prison, 
would you ? ( Pause. ) Would you ?" 

Mrs. Jeffs hesitated. "Well, I—" 

"You wouldn't, you couldn't. See, here 
is the money. Every cent of it. Take 
it. There, the life of that old man is in 
your hands." 

"What do you want me to do? What 
can I do?" 

"See, I have a taxi here. Come with 
me to the jail. The inspector is there. 
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Tell him you won't press the charge.'* 

She hurried Mrs. Jejffs into a wrap 
and hat, hurried her into the taxicab and 
whirled away toward the jail. Just as 
Steve Audaine was about to confess his 
sin to the inspector, Mrs. Jeffs, with her 
hat awry, but with determination in her 
eye, hurried into the office. She was as 
excited as Kate now, and felt indeed that 
she was an angel of mercy. 

"Mr. Cochran, inspector, I want to talk 
to you. My, I hurried so that I can hardly 
get my breath. You got old R. F. D. ar- 
rested in there for stealing my hundred 
dollars, ain't you ?" The inspector nodded. 
"Well, I want you to let him go this min- 
ute. I knew all the time that old man 
never took my money. The very idea of 
arresting an old soldier I" 

"You say he didn't take it? Well, who 
is the thief then?" 

Mrs. Jeffs drew herself up, thoroughly 
enjoying the dramatic scene in which she 
was the central figure. 

"Nobody took it at all. I'm awfully 
sorry to have caused you all this trouble, 
but I found that himdred dollars this 
morning in the pocket of my new purple 
coat. I thought T mailed it to the real 
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estate company, but I reckon I forgot 
to put it in the letter 1" 

An hour later Kate and Steve and 
R, F. D, were together. The old man 
radiated happiness as he said: "The little 
homestead is waiting fer us up there in 
Montana, fer all of us, fer me, and my 
son — and my son's wife. The sun is shin- 
ing on a new life, and we'll all be to- 
gether.'* 
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AM I YOUR VIFE? 

A year ago I married Jakie Goldfish, 

I surely thought he vos a fish of gold ; 
But Jakie, he ain't noding but a crabfish, 

Und I'm a sucker, und my feet is cold. 
He told me he had forty thousand dollars. 

But he ain't got nine dollars feefty 
cents ; 
He tells me I'm a gump dot don't do 
nuthin', 

But set around und add to his expense. 

Say, Jake, I vant to ask you just von 
question, 
I'm mad all over and my head's awhirl; 
You make me vork from seex a. m. to mid- 
night. 
Am I your vife or choost a servant girl? 

Now, understand, a lady's got some feel- 
ings, 
Vot if she weighs two hundred seexty- 
eight? 
It ain't my fault my appedite is healthy. 
It ain't my fault seex times I fills my 
plate. 
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For thirty hours a day I help your beez- 
ness, 
I press so many pants, I think I faint, 
I cook der meals und vash der twins, und 
housevork, 
Am I a slave? No, Jake, dot's vot I 
ain't. 

Ven night time comes und I'd go by the 
movies, 
You say you got some vork vot must be 
did, 
Und if I vant excitement, you'll dance for 
me — 
Am I yoiu* vife, or am I choost a kid? 

Und all der times your relatives is coming, 
Und sponging offa me for bed and 
meal, 
Your fader, moder, uncles, aunts und 
cousins, 
Dey all must dink I am a simp shlameel. 
It makes no diff 'rence if dey praise my 
cooking, 
Dey never vash a dish nor pay a cent — 
Und all der vedding presents vot dey give 
us 
Vos second-handed, cracked, or broke, 
or bent. 
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Say, Jake, I vant to ask you just von 
question, 
Of course I'm mad, of course my head's 
awhirl. 
All day I'm pressing pants und cooking 
noodles. 
Am I your vife or choost a servant girl? 
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HOW TO GET MARRIED 

A Stump Speech by the Widder Ketchem 

Girls, chickens, kittens, flappers, and 
unmarried females in general, I salute 
you. The words of my remarks are ad- 
dressed chiefly imto you, and if you heed 
well my instructions and obey my hints 
and mandates the chances are that you'll 
all be wearing orange blossoms and white 
bride's veils before another year has speed- 
ed by on its immortal course. 

Seeing that this town is so full of un- 
married men and unmarried lily buds of 
maidens pining on the tree of life, as it 
were, I have decided to speak plainly to 
you and lay bare my methods of how to 
attract the men. I speak from experience, 
my sisters. I have been married five 
times. Once for love, and four times for 
general housework, but be that as it may, 
I look around me and what do I see? I 
see girls ready and waiting and I see men 
who are willing and anxious, and I ask 
mjrself what is the trouble. The trouble is 
this, the girls of today are too extravagant. 
Men want cooks and housekeepers, they 
don't want highty-tighty hand-painted 
money spenders who spend most of their 
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time in the picture shows and dancing 
academies. Many a girl who has paid 
twenty-five dollars to learn how to wiggle 
her shoulders in the latest ballroom dance 
would have made a better investment by 
learning how to make dresses and how to 
cook something else besides chocolate 
fudge and pineapple salad. 

I think I shall open a school for the 
modern education of homemakers. There's 
many an immarried woman here tonight 
who imderstands grammar and who knows 
what country Algebra is in, but she can't 
catch a man for love nor money. In the 
first place, my beloved hearers, when a 
man comes to call on you don't feed him 
on home-made fudge and ice tea. Tell 
him to drop around some afternoon, take 
him right into the kitchen, and let him 
see you cook the evening meal. Tell 
him you make all your own clothes and 
can easily dress yourself on $15 a year. 
Take my word for it, girls, that bait has 
landed many a human fish. Any married 
woman here tonight will tell you I speak 
the truth. 

Now in order that my hearers will see 
how practical my instruction is, I shall 
read a list of the eligible bachelors that 
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Hve right here in this town, and if you 
don't get busy and make some of 'em pro- 
pose, it ain't my fault. 

First, , who's jolly and fat. 

And , a Democrat. 

And , he's a lawyer shy. 

You can land him easy, if you'll only try. 

And Doctor , he needs a wife 

To make his pills and shield him from 

strife. 

is a man with a mission, 

Girls, speak up, who wants a politician? 
There is , a nice young 

clerk. 

And , too rich to work. 

is a flirt of great renown. 

He courts a girl in every town. 

And , the furniture man, 

He makes love on the installment plan. 

And Mr. , he's loving and true. 

Miss , he's just the man for you. 

Mr. might make a good beau. 

But he keeps what he earns and I hear 

he's slow. 

And Mr. , the hardware king. 

And might do, if he 

wouldn't sing! 

There's Mr. , he's rather big. 

And gossips say he — wears a wig, 
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But never mind, his heart is true; 
As a husband he would be true blue. 
There are many more, both tall and short, 
Bachelors and widowers, of every sort. 
So keep your eyes wide open, girls, 
Keep your wardrobe neat and your hair in 

curls. 
And if you've marked well what I say. 
You'll each be a bride a year from today. 
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BRUDDER RASTUS BROWN 

PREACHES A SERMON 

ON THE WAR 

Popular Hit With American Legion 

Avdiences 

Brederen and sisterin: I done read de 
Bible from kiver to kiver, from lid to 
lid, an' from end to end, an' nowhar do I 
fin' a more 'propriate text at dis time, des' 
after de whole world's been a serimmagin' 
wif itself, dan de place whar Paul pinted 
de pistol at de 'Phesians an' Philippines 
an' said, "Dou art de man." 

De ex-Kaiser Bill ob Germany is de 
man, and old Uncle Sam done pinted de 
pistol his way and say he gwine pull de 
trigger less'n old Kaiser gits down off'n 
his perch and say, "Kamerad." But old 
Kaiser git upstarty an bigotty, des' like 
dat woman Jezebel dat sass Ahab from 
off'n de roof top. 

Ahab say to his soldiers, "Go up an' 
frow dat woman down," and dey threw 
her down. Den he say, "Go up an' frow 
dat woman down again," and dey threw 
her down again; an' he say, "Taker back 
up and frow her down seben times," an' 
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dey threw her down seben times, an* ast 
Ahab hain* dat enough. 

But Ahab done got his dander up, an' 
say, "No I Dat ain't enough, Frow her 
down sebenty times seben." 

An' afterwards dey done pick up twelve 
baskets of de fragments thereof. Dat's 
jis' what happen to dat old Kaiser Bill 
Heah Him Hollerin'. 

De Good Book done foretold dis war 
and jis' how it was gwine to end. Don't 
it say about de four beasts in de Book of 
Relations, what spit fire an' brimstone, 
meanin' de Kaiser, de Turks, de Ostriches, 
and de Bullgeraniums, case two of dem 
beasteses is birds, an' Ostriches an' Tiu*- 
keys is birds. De bigges' beast is de 
Kaiser, kase he uses Germans to pizen his 
enemies. All de newspapers done say dat 
all diseases is caused by Germans gittin' 
into de food an' being breathed into de 
lungs, givin' folks hydrophobia an' lum- 
bago an' consiunption. 

Dis brings us to de time when Abraham 
led de chillun ob Israel out into Egypt, 
an' Moses led 'em out agin, kase de folks 
of Egypt so onery dat dey shoot craps all 
day, and even make Faro their king. But 
Moses he done got de Lawd on his side, 
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and he crost de Red Sea in submarines, so 
old Faro he got drowned wif all his host. 
De mummy of dat same Faro is alive in all 
de museums today, but whar he host is — 
no man kin tell. 

Moses and de chillun of Israel went 
trabelin* ober de desert till one day dey 
gits so hungry dey makes a fatted calf of 
gold while Moses up on Mount Sinai, get- 
tin' de law laid down, Moses come a 
cussin* back an' busted de law ober Aaron's 
head, and den dey all killed de fatted calf 
an' put a ring on his finger. Fo' de Prodi- 
^al had done return, and dey is more re- 
joicin' ober one sinnah sabed dan ninety 
and nine what don't know 'nuff to put 
dey money in de contribution box, stid of 
shootin' it away on craps. 

Oh, I knows you backsliders, an' ef any 
of you don't come across while Deacon 
Jones passes de box, I'se gwine ter preach 
nex* Simday on what happened to de 
money-chasers in de temple. 

We will now sing two verses of dat 
spiritual hymn dat I wrote myself, en- 
titled, "Salvation Is Free, But it Takes 
Money to Pay de Preacher!" 
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SONNY MEETS THE SMITHS 

The Smiths have moved next door to us. 

They came here from the city ; 
And mother says, "They're high-toned 
folks. 

It really is a pity; 
For now we'll have to be high-toned 

To match our next door neighbors," 
And daddy says to be high-toned 

One struggles hard and labors. 

And mother says some afternoon 

She'll dress up like a lady, 
And go and call on Mrs. Smith, 

And ask her how's the baby. 
"It really's such a task," says mom, 

"I think I should be sainted," 
And pop he laughs and says: "That's so, 

But you must get acquainted!" 
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It's just as bad for me," says he, 
I'll take Smith to the races. 
To see if he's a reg'lar man 

I'll put him through the paces." 
Says Sister Sue, "I'll ask Mae Smith 

To come here to my party. 
And if she sends regrets, I'll know 

She's haughty and upstarty." 
But I climbed up on our back fence, 
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It wasn't hard for me, 
I says "Hello 1'' to Tommy Smith, 

He says, "Hello!" to me. 
And Tommy Smith, the kid next door, 

Is going to be my buddy. 
Cause when he hit me on the nose, 

I made his nose all bloody ! 
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AT THE SODA FOUNTAIN 

A soda clerk stood by his marble bar 
And said to himself, "What simps folks 

are,*' 
He picked a thread from his snow-white 

coat 
And said, "Here's one that gets my goat." 
A pert little snip, just six years old. 
With a turn-up nose and curls of gold, 

"Hello, mister. I wanna ice tweam 
sody, chocolate flavor, with a whole lot of 
ice-tweam and plenty of fizz. My mom 
don't allow me to eat ice tweam sody, but 
I sneaked away and am 'ist buyin' it my 
own self. She thinks I'm going to give 
the money to my Sunday School teacher 
to send to the heathen. My pop says I'm 
a heathen, so I'm going to spend the 
money on my own self. And nen I'll tell 
the Sunday School teacher that the heath- 
en's already got it. (Eats ice cream with 
spoon.) Say, you didn't give me very 
much ice tweam. Over at the -Greek's 
they give you more'n dis. Wupl 
(Laughs.) That fizzy stuff got all up 
my nose. (Drinks.) Umm, that's good. 
The choclate is the goodest part of it. 
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I wisht I had another one, but I ain't got 
money enough. There's your nickel. Fif- 
teen cents? You say it's fifteen cents? 
It's only a nickel over at the Greek's, an' 
a nickel's all I got anyhow. {Pause, then 
speaks pertly.) Well, whatcha goin' to 
do about it? I got the ice tweam and I 
guess you can't det it back. {Makes a 
''face'* at him.) Yah, yah, yah! {SMp to 
entrance and turn. ) I ain't never comin' 
in here no more, you're too expensive." 
{Goes out.) 

The next was an old maid, tall and slim, 
With a high-pitched voice and manner 
prim. 

"Young man, is your soda fountain san- 
itary? I'm very particular. If I found 
a germ or a microbe floating aroimd in 
my ice cream, I'd just die, I know I would. 
I heard of a woman once who caught the 
cholera morbus from eating ice cream that 
had a microbe in it. Ever since I heard 
that I always watch every spoonful I eat, 
and if I saw one I'd pull it out in a hurry. 
Do you wash and dry and polish your 
glasses after they've been used ? You do ? 
And I suppose the syrup and soda are 
piu-e, aren't they? One is taking a dread- 
ful risk nowadays when one eats ice cream. 
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I do hope everything is sterilized. You Ve 
been vaccinated, haven't you? I believe 
I'll take vanilla. Chocolate is so dark one 
never can be certain what it contains. 
{Eats and moves lips rapidly as if tasting 
the cream.) I believe it's all right. I 
don't seem to taste any germs. (Eats.) 
You don't use tobacco in any form, do 
you, young man? I never could stand it 
to eat ice cream served by a tobacco user. 
If I thought you did, I'd make it my busi- 
ness to report it to the Board of Health. 
One can't be too careful. I do hope you're 
sanitary." 

Miss Flossie O'Toole, the high school 

queen. 
Is the next to come upon the scene. 

"Let's sit up at the counter, Gert, I 
just hate those little tables. Up here we 
can see everybody who's passing along the 
street. I'm going to have a Bird of Para- 
dise Fromage. What'll you have, G^ert? 
No, indeed, you're not going to pay for 
it, it's my treat. You paid for it last time. 
Yes, you did. You did so. And then I 
invited you in here, didn't I ? No, I posi- 
tively insist on paying for it. Oh, you in- 
sist, too? Well, go ahead and pay, then, 
I won't argue about it, I don't think I'll 
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take the Fromage after all. I want a Co- 
coanut Tower of Babel with chopped 
cherries, chocolate marshmallows, candied 
pineapple, maple syrup, pulverized hick- 
ory nuts, blanched almonds and red cher- 
ries on top. That's really the best thing 
they have. It's as good as a square meal. 
Many a day I don't have a single thing for 
lunch but a Tower of Babel and four 
sticks of chewing gimi. {Long sigh.) Oh, 
ain't it won-der-ful !" 

A soft young pair who'll marry in June, 
Arrive on the scene and start to spoon. 

"Oh, Arthur, petsy, let's sit way back 
here at this table in the rear. Now, isn't 
this cosy? Just like we'll be in our own 
little home when we're married. {Pause. ) 
What do I want? Oh, it really doesn't 
make much difference, darling. I'll take 
just what you do. Oh, you're going to 
take lemon phosphate? No, I can't stand 
lemon phosphate, it isn't sweet enough. 
I just love sweet things, Arthur, that's 
why I'm so fond of you. I believe I'll 
take a Marshmallow Dip. I don't know 
what it is, but doesn't it sound entranc- 
ing? I don't believe I care for anything 
heavy. I'm not at all hungry. It's enough 
for me just to sit and look at you.** 
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The soda clerk reels and staggers away 
To a tall grass rube chewing New Mown 
Hay. 

"Mister, I was jist going by your place 
and I thought I'd drop in and see what ye 
got. This is the first time I been to town 
fer sixteen years, and these new-fangled 
fixings is all new to me. I thought I'd 
have to come in here and git one of these 
high-falutin' drinks, so as I kin tell mother 
about it when I git back to the farm. I 
reckon I'll take a bottle of sody water pop. 
(Pause.) You ain't got none? Ain't got 
no sody water pop ? Say, what kinda place 
is this, anyhow? What say? Oh, you 
serve sody water in glasses. Well, gimme 
a glass. Huh? What flavor? How do I 
know what flavor it is? I ain't drunk it 
yit. Oh, you got all kinda flavors, have 
you? Have I got to have a flavor? All 
right, what ye got? (Patcse.) All kinda 
fruits ? Aw, well, that's all right. Gimme 
apple." 

A red-nosed lawyer next appears. 
He's quite a kidder, "Mine's two beers!'* 
The soda clerk gazed at the nose bubonic 
And said, "You need our new Spring 

Tonic!" 
In a whisky glass, where the flavor lingers. 
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He poured the lawyer a big "three fin- 
gers." 
The lawyer smiled and tossed it off. 
And said, "That's good for my whooping- 
cough !'* 
Then he gave the clerk a two-dollar bill 
And got no change from the money till, 
But cheerfully went on his way ; 
But what he drank, I dare not say I 
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A CULLUD LADY AT THE 

PHONE 

Hello, I wants seben-seben-foiir, please 
mam. Yas'm, seben-seben-four. 

Mam? 

Is dis yere seben-seben-four? Hm? 

Is dis d' Life Insurance Com'ny? 

I wants to speak to Mistah Brown, d' 
superintendah. 

Dat you, Mistah Brown? 

Dis yere Lucy Waters talkin'. 

Yassir, dis Lucy Waters. You know 
me, Mistah Brown. 

I libe down by de railroad tracks back 
ob de wholesale grocery store on Harrison 
Alley. 

Yassir, de lil old house wif a porch in 
front, an' a goat tied in d' yard. 

You-all down to ma house las' summer 
tryin' to insure ma man. 

Yes, suh. He name Stump Waters. 

How much it cost to insure dat nigga? 

Two-bits a week! 

Yassir, come on ober yere an' make out 
de papers. I got d' two-bits yere. 

How much does dat git him ef he gets 
sick? 
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Don't git nuffin? How come he don't? 

Oh, dis yere policy for death, not sick- 
ness. 

How much he get if he die ? 

Hundred dollars paid to Benny Fishy? 

Who? What's dat name agin? 

Benny Fishy! 

Who is dis yere Benny Fishy dat gits 
ma husband's money? 

Huh? Ain' nobody lives 'round yere 
name Benny Fishy. 

Dis yere's Lucy Waters talkin', an' ma 
man's name's Stump Waters. 

How come dis yere Benny Fishy gits 
ma husband's money? 

Oh, I'z de Benny Fishy? 

No, sah, no, sah, I ain't no Benny Fishy, 
I'z Lucy Waters. 

Oh, you-all des' calls me Benny Fishy. 
I don't keer whut you calls me des' so I 
gets dat hundred dollars. 

Say, Mistah Brown, if I takes out two 
policies on Stump Waters an' pays yo' 
four-bits a week, does I get two hundred 
dollars ? 

I does? Come on right ovah yere, boss, 
an' lemme sign dem policies. 

No, suh, Stump ain't sick. Nothin' 'tall 
a matter wif Stump, 'ceptin' he's been ar- 
rested. 
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I wants to sign dem papers right away, 
SO as I'll get dem two hundred dollars nex' 
Friday. 

Can't get 'em till I'm a widder? Well, 
dat's what I'm tellin' you, Mistah Brown. 
I gwine be a widder next Friday. 

How I know? Lawyer man done tole 
me. I already bought ma widow's veil. 
You see, Stump he gwine be hung nex' 
Thursday, 
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MRS. SANTA CLAUS 

Note: This Christmas monologue 
should he given by a jolly-looking middle- 
aged woman wearing very full, long skirts, 
large apron, dark bodice and white Dutch 
cap. She carries two quaint baskets of 
toys. 

(Outside.) Veil, veil, veil, is dis der 
place vere I got to come in yet? It is! 
All right, here I come, just as natural as 
life and twice as handsome. I*m a comin', 
children, Mrs. Santy Claus is comin'. 
{Sleigh bells outside.) Good-bye, old 
Santy Claus, take good care of der rein- 
deers and come back after me a couple 
of days after tonight. Good-bye! Now 
vere am I at? {Comes in laughing.) Is 
dis dere place vere I am supposed to be 
already yet? I see it is, und all of you 
are vaiting for old Mrs. Santy Claus 
who has come all der vay from der North 
Pole to be with you here und to give pres- 
ents to good leedle boys und girls, imd 
maybe give a good switching to bad leedle 
boys und girls. 

Are any of you bad leedle boys und 
girls? Any real bad leedle boy or girl who 
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don't vant nodding for Christmas, please 
holt up your hand. Ah, ha, dere ain't as 
many as von hand held up, but maybe 
some of you ain't as good as you dink you 
are. 

Old Santy Claus has got so much vork 
to do this year dot he brought me along 
in der reindeer sleigh mit him, to help give 
out some of der presents in some places 
vere he couldn't got to already. He's my 
husband, Santy Claus is, und naturally it 
follows dot I'm Mrs. Santy Claus. Santy 
Claus is getting perdy old now, imd I got 
to help him along. If I didn't do dot, 
maybe he'd go 'roimd giving nice leedle 

doll babies to great big boys like , 

und trains of choo-choo cars to leedle baby 
girls like — {Insert the names of children 
who are in the audience.) 

I come right down from the cold North 
Pole 

To see good leedle boys; 
I bring them books und oranges 

Und drums to make a noisCo 
So Jack und Tom und Fred und Will 

Und James und leedle Paul, 
You're glad I come up here tonight^ 

I've something for you all. 
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Now maybe you dink IVe forgot 

My friends, der leedle girls, 
I love 'em all, choost every one, 

Mit straight hair, bobbed, or curls. 
So Stella, Carrie, Ruth und Kate, 

And Annie, Maud and Nell, 
Ven you see what IVe brought to you, 

Mit joy you're going to yell. 

Now all you children vot are good, 

Und leedle babies, too; 
On Christmas Day you get a gift 

Alvays — und maybe two. 
But choost a vord before I start 

To give the things away. 
You vant to help poor boys und girls 

Have a nice Christmas Day. 

Und now comes der best time of all. 
Lemme see vot I got here first. {Takes 
present from package and reads name on 

it. ) This is for . Step right up here 

und get it, . I know dot youVe been 

a good leedle girl all the year, und always 
go to Sunday School on Sunday. Only 
von thing is bad mit you, you spend too 
much money for chewing gum. {Proceed 
in this manner giving out the presents, 
finally take a Uttle doll.) Now here is 
a nice leedle doll baby for some good 
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leedle child. Let me see vot name is writ- 
ten on the doll baby. {Pretend to read 
labelj naming some prominent man pres- 
ent in the audience.) Now, , if you 

are sm'e you've been a good leedle boy the 
doll baby belongs to you. 

Now all dem leedle boys sitting over 
there. {Point to young men.) You know 
vot I'm going to give you for Christmas ? 
Veil, I'm going to get my son. Jack Frost, 
to freeze over the lake so you can all go 
skating mit der leedle girls you like the 

best. {name some young man) , you 

can go skating mit {name young 

woman) ^ imd , you can go skating 

mit . So you'll all have a purty good 

time already, even if you don't get doll 
babies und choo-choo cars. 

Maybe some nice young lady instead of 
having candy for a Christmas present, 
vould have a nice young man for a hus- 
band. All yoimg ladies vot vant husbands 
raise up your hands. My, my, such a 
bashfulness I never see. Und for you, 

Mr. , I'm going to find you a vife 

for a Christmas present, imd den you'll 
never be no bad leedle boy no more ven 
you got a vife to make you keep your face 
clean und go to church on Sunday. 
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To the babies I give playthings. 

All beautiful and gay. 
To boys und girls the toys 

I give on Christmas Day. 
To young folks I give Pleasure, 

To youth and maiden, Love, 
To man and wife the Treasure 

That*s sent from lands above. 

To students I give Knowledge, 

To workers I give Rest, 
To those in trial and trouble, 

I give the Bible, blessed. 
To sufferers I give Comfort, 

The Peace that calms and lifts. 
To old folks I give Memories, 

These are my Christmas Gifts. 

(Groes out.) 
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THE HALLOWE'EN WITCH 

Before the reader enters groans and 
cat'CaUs are heard back of the scene, a 
small toy cricket is rattled or clicked, and 
the whistling of the wind is heard. Soft, 
mysterious music, with treble rwns, etc., 
may be played during the reading. Reader 
enters mysteriously, dressed like a witch. 

Shh 1 Shh I Don't you say a word, 
Cat couldn't catch the mocking-bh'd, 
*Cause she sat so-o-o still she never stured. 
Ooo, Oool WOW I 

When the shades of night come falling 

down 
Over the country and over the town, 
The Hallowe'en Witch comes a-sneaking 

round — 
Ahhhl 

And the hoot owl hoots in the old dead 

tree. 
The raindrops sputter and the wind goes 

"Wheel" 
And I hear the skeleton calling me — 
Umm! 
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"Come on. Sis' Witch, it's twelve o'clock, 
And the earthquake makes the graveyard 

rockl 
Ride on your broomstick, away, away I 
To the place where the witches howl and 

play. 

"The black snake's hissing and the bull- 
frogs croak. 
Come on, Sis' Witch, join the goblin folk, 
Ride on your broomstick over the town, 
Where the blood-red moon comes peeking 
down. 

"Over the steeple — ^away, away. 
Over the old tower tall and gray; 
Come on and join the ghostly crew. 
Hurry up. Witch, there's work to do." 

Then I says to my black cat, "Let's be 

gone. 
Climb on my shoulder and I'll hold you 

on. 
I sat on my broom and I rode sky-high, 
And the owl and the raven before me fly. 

At last we came to the graveyard damp 
Where the ghosts and the witches are 

holding camp. 
Some were howUng and working charms. 
Some had their heads beneath their arms. 
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Black cats spit and owls said ''Whoo!" 
One ghost fiddled till he's black and blue» 
Sulphur and brimstone fl.ames rose high, 
And a blue witch yelled till a red cat die. 

The moon hides her face at the noise we 

make. 
The skeleton dances with a green-eyed 

snake, 
Settin' on the top of an old tombstone, 
A half-a-ghost played on a old shinbone. 

Faster and faster, heel and toe, 
All join hands and let 'er go I 
Clankin' of chains and hoot of the owl, 
Speed 'em up, faster, yell and howll 

Way up in the top of an old oak tree. 
Is a dead man's head and he laughs, 

"He-he!" 
A vampire danced with a one-eyed rat, 
And they made witch-soup of an old black 

cat. 

Faster and faster, heel and toe, 
Up and down, and away we go ; 
Now on the earth and now in the air. 
Howls and hisses everywhere. 
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The Headless Horseman ate an owl, 
The ghost of a hound dog started to howl ; 
The wildest dance that ever was seen 
Was that wild prance on Hallowe'en. 

The cat spits fire, and the black bat flies, 
The moon's so scared that she droops and 

dies; 
Faster and faster, heel and toe. 
Up and down, and away we go! 

And we howled and we danced till the 
break of day. 

At the rooster's crow we rode away. 

When the sun came up not a one was seen 

'Cept a tongue-tied frog saying, "Hallow- 
e'en!" 

Shh 1 Shh I Don't you say a word, 

'Bout the awful things you just have 

heard. 
Wise folks say they never occurred. 
Ooo, Ooo, WOW! 

Note: The Witch wears a long circu- 
lar coat (a waterproof will do) on which 
are sewn festoons of van-colored rags. 
She wears a hhwk hood coming up to a sin- 
gle point on the top of her head. Eyes 
and brow are concealed by a witch false- 
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face, hut leave the mouth bare. Strands 
of white rope or hemp m^ke good witch 
hair. She is bent over and leans on a stout 
wooden branch. Have the light subdued 
and a blue ghostly fire burning in a caul- 
dron. An imitation cat or owl may be 
seated on the witch's shoulder. 

In the first and last stanzas the ^'oo'* 
sound should be given as a prolonged, soft, 
falsetto cat-call, dying away; then Wow! 
a sharp, sudden, staccato cat-howl. 

In the second stanza the ''Ah** should be 
a falsetto cat-call and in the third stanza 
the ''Um** a bass groan. 
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you, I do. I'll tell about {insert local 
joke) if you don't dimme a nickel. Oh, 
goody, he thaid he would. Now I'll thpeak 
my 'ittle piece. 

I am 'ist a 'ittle blossom. 

Only free years old; 
But I am a 'ittle lady, 

Des' as dood as dold. 
I can thing and I can whistle — 

Wanta hear me twy? 
No, I dassent, mamma'll pank me 

In the sweet bye and bye. 
Dwandma calls me 'ittle blossom, 

Dwandpa 'ittle pickle. 
Now I've thaid my 'ittle piece, 

Do I det the nickel ? 

Thay, my thithter goes to school, she 



FREE YEARS OLD 

This monologue may be given as a child 
impersonation without special costuming, 
or it may be given as a ^' stunt" monologue 
by having the reader stand behind a table 
mth only her waist, head and shoulders 
visible to the audience. She wears a white 
''baby" waist and a baby's cap. A small 
pair of stockings is stuped to represent 
legs, and baby shoes attached to them. 
These are placed on the table and the 
reader stands behind the table giving the 
appearance of a three-year-old child sit- 
ting^ on the table facing the audience. 

Wow! (Loud yell.) Wow! oo-goo! 
Say, why 'ont you pay some attention to 
me? Zey all wunned away and left me 
here all alone by my own 'ittle self. Hello, 
audience ! You isn't wxmned away, is you ? 
I'm glad of that. I don't care if vey never 
come back, it ain't a goin' to make me cwy. 

Say, I can say a piece, I can. Maybe 
if you dinmie a nickel I'll say it for you. 

Mr. (insert the name of someone in 

the audience) y won't you dimme a nickel? 
You'd better, or I'll tell sump'm you don't 
want me to. Oh, I know sump'm about 
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you, I do. I'll tell about {insert local 
joke) if you don't dimme a nickel. Oh, 
goody, he thaid he would. Now I'll thpeak 
my 'ittle piece. 

I am 'ist a 'ittle blossom. 

Only free years old; 
But I am a 'ittle lady, 

Des' as dood as dold. 
I can thing and I can whistle — 

Wanta hear me twy? 
No, I dassent, mamma'U pank me 

In the sweet bye and bye. 
Dwandma calls me 'ittle blossom, 

Dwandpa 'ittle pickle. 
Now I've thaid my 'ittle piece, 

Do I det the nickel? 

Thay, my thithter goes to school, she 
doeth. She'th thix years old and she'th 
in the B class. I telld her the wath in the 
B class becauth the had the hives. ( Child- 
ish chuckle.) Ain' dat funny? Say, I dot 
another thithter, too. Her name Thuthie. 
Thee'th got a beau, Thuthie hath. Hith 

name's . An' he'th awful soft. 

Just like molatheth. I tain' say molath- 
eth very dood yet, tause my tongue it dets 
twith-ted. 

Last night Mr. tame to tall on my 

thither Thuthie. (Laughs.) I hid under 
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the piano when he tame. They didn't 
either of 'em know I wath under there all 
scrooged up. Purty thoon they sat down 
on the thof a. The room wath dark a little. 
Then he thighed, thataway. {Imitates.) 
Then they didn't do nothin'. Then the 
sighed thataway. And then, oh, wee! 
(Chuckles.) I heard an awful thound. 
Like to skeerd me purt' nigh to death. I 
dunno what it was, but it thounded like 
our old cow Bossy when thee pulls her foot 
out of a big squashy mud-hole. Isst that- 
away. (Sound of a big kiss after drawing 
in the breath audibly. ) That'th all I know. 
Dood-bye. 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE 

I'm the American Eagle, 

My wings extend from the smi-kissed 
shores 

Of the Pacific Golden Gate to the rock- 
bomid coast 

Of the Atlantic. 

My beak kisses the northern boundaries 

Of the Great Lakes and my shadow 

Falls on the water of the Gulf of Mexico. 

I am some bird 1 

I can fly the highest, fight the hardest, 
and lick 

Any bird that ever was hatched. 

I am the king of the earth and the sky ! 

I licked the Spanish armadillo and pulled 
the tail feathers 

Out of the Mexican buzzard. 

I chased the British Lion across the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, ' 

And wrung the neck of the German dachs- 
hund 

Until he shouted "Kamerad!" 

And if anyone else wants to start some- 
thing. 

Let them come on! I'm ready 1 

I sharpen my beak on the Rocky Moun- 
tains^ 
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And I trim my talons in the snows of 

Alaska. 
Fight, why that is how I live, 
And Victory is my middle name! 
If you don't believe it, go on 
And start something. 
I'll finish it for you. 
Why? 
Because — I am the American Eagle. 
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BRIDGET'S DISAPPOINT- 

MENTS 

This may be given with a musical ac- 
compamment, the pianist playing the old 
Irish air, ''Michael Roy!' 

Some years ago whin I was young 

There come a courting me 
A little shrimp named Billy Brown, 

Who measured four foot three. 
He gave me an illigant di'mond ring. 

It cost a dollar tin, 
He said he'd marry me in the fall. 

But he niver came back again. 
Ochone, ochone, he was the bist of men. 
But I was waiting at the church. 
And he niver came back again. 

One night I went to a Beta ball 

And met a handsome cop. 
Now Dinis weighed three hxmdred 
poimds, 

His name it was O'Flopp. 
He came to call one Sunday night, 

I sang "O Promise Me"; 
But I found me orange blossoms grew 

Upon a lemon tree. 
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Ochone, ochone, he was the bist of men, 
But I was waiting at the church, 
And he niver came back again. 

Young {local name) came to call, 

I sang till the lights were dim, 
He grabbed his hat and away he run, 

And that was the last of him. 
One summer night came {local name)^ 

He whispered "We'll ne'er part." 
He borrowed me cash to get a ring. 

And he left me a la carte. 
Ochone, ochone, a homely man was he, 
But he ran away and he left me there 
In me wedding Ungerie. 

I think I'll pick a man out here {point) 

That cute one on the aisle, 
Do you think that you would like a wife 

With a true Hibernic smile? 
You have a dashing, winning way. 

You have such soulful eyes. 
You're just the man I'd like to love. 

How do you like me size? 
Ochone, ochone, the bashful, bashful man, 
He doesn't even wink his eye. 
He'll never come back again. 
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THE AMATEUR GUM CHEWER 

She enters, comes to center, smiles at 
audience, then starts chewing gum slowly 
and speaks: 

They've asked me to make a few re- 
marks on the beauty of the amateur gum 
chewer. First, it makes you rhythmic. If 
you hear any music, just keep chewing in 
time to it, and if you don't hear any, make 
up a tune in your own head and keep chew- 
ing. {Chew faster.) Of course when the 
tune gets faster you got to work harder. 
{Chew very rapidly,) And when they 
play jazz, oh, boy! Say, ain't that some 
exercise ? 

Did you ever notice how really beauti- 
ful gum chewing makes a girl appear? 
{Grin at the audience.) Look at me and 
gaze steady. Where can you find a more 
ideal picture? With a sharp click-clack 
the teeth, so white and pearly, go clashing 
together, as with cowish glee, I masticate 
the gum. Look at my health-tinted, well- 
rounded cheeks. The gum gives me dim- 
ples. And my nose, my dainty, up-turned 
nose, see it gently rise and fall in wave- 
like undulations as the gummy mass is 
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tossed hither and thither and yon. {Take 
a fresh piece and add it to the mass.) 

And my rosebud mouth, filled with the 
soft, pliable chunk, now begins to clamp 
like a festive goat reveling in the luxury 
of a tender tomato can. (Pull the gum 
out in a string.) Ain't it elegant? In the 
words of the poet: 

The girl of today 
'S always bright, never glimi; 
If you'd make her happy 
Just feed her some gum. 
You may take all my rouge. 
And my curls, off they come, 
I'll give you my di'monds. 
But leave me my gum! 
The cow chews her cud. 
And the baby her thumb. 
The men chew the rag. 
And the girls chew the gum! 

Ain't that just elegant poetry? And 
it's so true to life, too. If there's any one 
thing that makes a girl sweet and refined 
and womanly, it's gimi chewing. Ain't I 
a living picture of old-fashioned girlish 
simplicity? (Chews vigorously.) Say, 
you'll have to excuse me, I got to go now 
and lay in a new supply. {Eant) 
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THE GLORY CAR 

A Negro Spiritual 

The southern negro is characterized by 
an unbounded faith in the literal truth of 
the Bible. To him a miracle is not a sym- 
bol, it is an actual fact, the direct result of 
the power of the supernatural. The emo- 
tional side of the negro nature, equally 
developed with the spiritual side, has given 
rise to hymns or chants of rhythmic praise 
known as Negro Spirituals. I shall read 
one of these spirituals, and I hope you 
will receive it not as a comic poem, nor 
as a travesty of religion, but as a serious, 
rhythmic expression of spiritual exhorta- 
tion. 

Las' Chuesday night on ma bed I lay, 

(Calm.) 

And I fell into a transom to'ds d' break 

ob day. (Mysterious.) 

I seen ma Lawd come from heaven so far 
A-drivin' an' a-ridin' in d' Glory Car. 

( With accelerating force. ) 
An* wif Him all ob d' Heavenly Fold 
A-singin' an' a-shoutin' in dey robes ob 
gold. 
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Glory, glory, hear d' angels shout! 
So fulla glory dat it's oozin' out. 

(Triumphant J loud.) 

Ham an* Japhet an' a Noah an' Shem, 

(Normal but rhythmic.) 

Solomon wif his diadem, 

Ole 'Postle Peter an' d' cock dat crew, 

Corinthians One an' Corinthians Two, 

Tostle James an' a 'Postle Paul, 

All dem other 'postles bof e great an' small 

Maffew, Mark, an' a Luke an' John, 

Shoutin' hallelujah as dey speeded on. 

Big King David wif his harp of gold 

Was callin' us sinnahs to d' fold: 

**Come along, sinnahs, from a near an' far, 
(Pleading, marked rhythm, almost a 

chant. ) 
Come an' take yo' places in d' Glory Car ; 
None's too black an' a none's too mean 
Dat d' Rock ob Ages cannot clean. 
Leabe yo' pride, an' a leabe yo' woe, 
Leabe yo' mis'ry in d' world below ; 
Sin is as black as a pitch or tar. 
But we bleach it snow-white in d' Glory 
Car." 
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Glory, glory, hear d 'angels sing I 

{Triumphant chant.) 
Glory, glory, to d' Heavenly King! 
It rose to d' moon an' it rose to d' star, 
D' hallelujah shoutin' from d' Glory Car. 

Den Big David he say to me, 

{Normal tone.) 
"Get aboard, brothah, kase d' gospel's 

free." 
I started to climb in, but I felt a jar — 

{Heartbroken.) 
An' down d' road sped d' Glory Car. 
Den I felt a tuggin' at ma ole coat-tail 

{Fear.) 
An 'ere was d' Debil in a coat ob mail, 
Fire an' brimstone outa his mouth. 
Horns pintin' north an' tail a-pintin' 

soutii. 
An' I say, "Turn me loose, fo' I bust 

you in !" 
He answer, "Dey's left you behind fo' 

your sin!'* 
Den he grasp me close, and he laff , "Ha, 

har! 
Dey's done gone an' pass' yo' in d' Glory 

Car!" 



Den I stood dere ashame', an* I bow ma 
head , ( Humility. ) 
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Kase I knowed dem words was true he 

said. 
But I raise ma eyes to ma Lawd on high, 

(Pleading,) 
"Hab mercy on a sinnah, don' pass me 

by.'' 

An' way down d' road, so far, so far, 

(Listening^ very soft tones.) 
I still heard 'em singin' in d' Glory Car. 

"None's too black, an' none's too mean 
Dat d' Rock ob Ages cannot clean!" 

(Almost an echo.) 

Den d' Debil crep' closer an' I 'eerd him 

yell, ( Terror. ) 

"I's done kotch a nigga fo' to fry in 

Hell." (Malignancy. ) 

But I 'eerd on high a still, small sound 

(Hope.) 
Dat say, "Oh, brothah, why'nt you look 

eround ?" (Reverence. ) 

An' I look to d' norf , an' d' wes' an' d' 

eas', 
But I ain' see a thing 'cept dat Debil 

beas', 

Den I turns ma* eyes an' I looks to d' 
south (Fright.) 

An' dere stands a boss wif a flamin' 
mouth I (Relief.) 
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So I cast down ma sins, dat was black as 

tar, 
An' rides de boss ob Faith to d' Glory 

Car. (Triumph.) 

Dey open up d' door an* dey let me in, 

{Rhythmic.) 

Dey say, "You's welcome, kase you cast 

off sin." 
Dey say, "Wif de sinnah you'll no more 

roam 
Kase d' Prodigal Son has done come 

homel" 
Dey bring d' fatted calf an' dey bring d' 

ring, 
An' put it on ma finger while de angels 

sing. 
An' d' Lawd say, "Welcome to de fold." 
An' dey gimme a robe an' a crown ob gold. 
Den dey sent me back here wif a tongue 

ob flame 
To preach Repentance an' d' Holy Name. 

Leabe yo' pride, an' a leabe yo' woe, 

{Chant of triumph.) 
Leabe yo' mis'ry in d' world below; 
None's too black an' none's too mean 
Dat d' Rock ob Ages cannot clean. 

{Chant of exhortation.) 
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Come along, sinnaJis, from a near an' far. 
Come an' take yo' places in d' Glory Car! 
Sin is as black as a pitch or tar, 
But we'll bleach it snow-white in d' Glory 
Car. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TACT 

May he recited to music, using the old 
college air, ''Dear Evelina/' 

When you enter High School, 

By nature you're green, 
You study each lesson 

And write every theme. 
But when you're a Senior 

You're wiser; in fact, 
You're always marked perfect. 

Because you use tact. 

Speak so politely, 
Always smile brightly; 
Naught from your fame 
Can ever detract; 
Never seem lazy, 
They'll think you're a daisy. 
And give you an A, 
And it's all due to tact. 

In Chemistry always 

Pretend that you know 
Much more than you do; 

You can make a grand show. 
When the teacher is looking 

Work hard for a while, 
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And when he asks questions 
Just bluff him and smile. 

Speak so politely, 
Always smile brightly; 
If you are stupid 
Try bluffing, in fact 
The scheme is so easy; 
Just talk bright and breezy 
And you'll get an A, 
And it's all due to tact. 

In French and in Latin, 

Mount a horse and away. 
You'll get the first question 

If your name starts with A. 
In Physics and Math 

It is easier far. 
Just laugh at their jokes. 

And they'll think you a star. 

Speak so politely, 
Always smile brightly; 
Keep up the bluff 
In your glance, word and act. 
And when you're in college 
The sure path to knowledge 
Is won in a gallop. 
And it's all due to tact. 
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THE LODGE GOAT 

Old Billy was the lodge goat of the Royal 

Malta Crew, 
He lived in Bonnell's stable, when he'd 

nothing else to do. 
But several times throughout the year he 

romp with much elation 
When our noble Third Degree team used 

him in initiation. 

Now Billy was a simple goat of philo- 
sophic mind 

Who hated friendly intercourse when he 
was left behind; 

He thought it was an insult if you turned 
your back on him. 

And he'd counteract the insult with a 
goat's peculiar vim. 

One evening in October when our daily 
tasks were through, 

We took a stroll to Covington, we'd noth- 
ing else to do. 

Git Gantt and Garnet Quillian, Slim Mc- 
Gee and Duke and I, 

And we met up with Doc Bloomer, who'd 
been coming through the rye. 
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Now Doc had been home-brewing on that 
rare October day, 

And entertaining brothers in Doc's pecu- 
liar way. 

He passed the Bonnell stable and paused 
there with a leer. 

Then suddenly he felt himself assaulted 
in the rear. 

He didn't stop to argue; for the goat he 
was no match. 

He landed twenty feet away in Bonnell's 
cotton patch. 

While Git and Garnet QuiUian rescued 
Doc and brushed his coat. 

The valiant Slim and Duke and I — cap- 
tured Bonnell's goat. 

And we led him to the lodge hall, on his 
horns tied blue and gold. 

For that night six trembling candidates 
would increase the Malta fold. 

And the good Right Reverend Bishop 
who had just arrived in town 

Was to act as Royal Master as the candi- 
dates went down. 

The formalities were finished and the can- 
didates in line 

Were welcomed in the Brotherhood by 
the Bishop most benign. 
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Doc was dozing in the doorway, when on 

our ears there smote 
A most uncanny bleating as Git ushered 

in the goat. 

The candidates were blinded while the 

Bishop said his say, 
The goat was calm and docile in a most 

un-goatlike way; 
But Doc was roused to action when he saw 

his hirsute foe. 
And jabbed him with a safety-pin, a half 

an inch or so. 

The goat let out a mighty Baa, then 

bursted all his bonds. 
Made a bee-line for the Bishop who 

weighed three hundred pounds. 
But the Bishop climbed the altar and the 

brothers climbed the chairs. 
And no one but the candidates were taken 

unawares. 

The goat, now rarin' tearin' mad, a mo- 
ment pawed the air, 

Then tossed a trembling candidate into 
the Master's chair, 

Another through the window, and the 
third when he was able 

Was wiping custard from his brow, be- 
neath the banquet table. 
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The others flew to safety, but the goat was 
out for gore, 

And round and round the sacred room 
the sacred mammal tore. 

When Doc fell from his pedestal and 
landed on one horn, 

And all the brothers fell on him — and cap- 
tured Capricorn. 

The Bishop was a total wreck, the room 

more wrecked than he. 
And never was there such a night in our 

fraternity ; 
And Doc was put in durance vile, but 

never fails to gloat 
On the vengeance of a Bloomer when he 

got the Billy's goat. 
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